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ABSTRACT 



As part of a 2 year de ronstration project to 
evaluate the effect on the mental health ot physically handicapped 
children placed in organized group activities with their 
nonhandicapped peers, two research instruments were used. The 
monograph discusses one of the instruments, the Self-Image 
Evaluation. A synopsis of the project is provided; and a brief 
history of the Self-Image Evaluation is included. Use ot the testing 
tool with handicapped and nonhand:. capped children, children in foster 
hone care, and in the children's integration study is reported. 
Illustrations ot the use of the testing device taken from the 
demonstration project are also included. The test's applicability to 
social work practice, such as to show that children can communicate 
indirectly through no response to questions that are disturbing, and 
to suggest that it is important that what the child reveals through 
the test be obtained before too much credence be attached to the 
parent's presentation of the child's problem, is made. The second 
research technique, the Comprehensive Family Rating technique, is 
discussed in EC 032 229. A detailed presentation ot the entire 
demonstration project is found in EC 032 330. (CD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the preparation of the chapters on methodology for the 
final report of the Children's Integration project, it became in- 
creasingly evident that there were two research instruments that 
had wide applicability to the entire field of social work practice. 
These were the Self-Image Evaluation and the Comprehensive Family 
Rating. 

It was decided to present the two instruments in monographs, 
the first one being n discussion of the Self-Image Evaluation, Al- 
though interpretations and concisions can be drawn from each of 
them independently, a fuller appreciation of a person in his en- 
vironment can be had by the interrelation of the two. 

As the Comprehensive Family RaHng evolved out of the Chil- 
dren 1 c Integration project, and as e Self-Image Evaluation was 
further tested by this project, a brief summary of the Final Re- 
i port will be included here to give the mo3t recent working setting 
for these instruments. 

The Children's Integration project 1 , co-sponsored by the 
National Institute for Mental Health, was a study of orthopedl- 
oally handicapped children and their families *ho participated in 
a two-year demonstration. The objective was to evaluate the effect 
on the mental health of children placed in organized group activi- 
ties in community centers and settlements, "Mental health" was 
defined as the child's sooinl functioning in the heme, in sohool, 
and as reflected in his self-image. (It was assumed that if the 
center experience could to reflected in improvement in the child's 
self-image, this would be a most Important 'idication of improve- 
O ment in mental health.) 
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The two major hypotheses of the study were that 1) the mental 
health, as defined above, of orthopedieally handicapped children, 
is improved through association with their non-handicapped peers; 
and 2) that the satisfactory integration of handicapped children 
into the New York City neighborhood centers can be accomplished 
without the employment of special and/or additional center staff, 
or without the need for spocial training of staff or specific 
equipment# 

Following the casefinding and screening, 230 children aged 
6 to 12, referred to the study from hospitals and school health 
clashes, met the study's criteria: 1) that the disability be 

visible by ihe child's non-handicapped peers; and 2) that thr 
disability not bu so severe as to preclude participation in some 
group activity. 

The project officially began April 1, 1965# The demon- 
stration in the center programs took place during the two years 
(October to May) of 1965-66 and 1966-67* At the beginning of 
the demonstration phase, 45 community centers in Maihattan, 
Brooklyn* the Bronx and Queens were prepared to accept the 170 
children in the experimon tal group, aged 6 to 12 years* There 
were 60 children who were not assigned to a center program, who 
made up a oontrol group* 

The basic data from children end their families were 
collected by means of depth interviews at 3 points in the demon- 
stration; before the center programs began, at the end of the 
f-irst year, and at the end of the second year, An important 
part of the interview schedule used with the child was a series 
*Alf-image questions and sentence completions which was re- 

* 4 
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peated in the interviews at the end of the first and second years 
of the demonstration and used to assess direction of change, 
positive or negative, in the child*s self-im* ge , Similarly, the 
parent interview schedule included a series of questions distri- 
buted throughout. The latter was designed to elicit direction of 
change in parents* attitudinal and behavioral responses vis a vis 
the handicapped child that included comparison with the handling 
of the non-handicapped siblings from the first baseline interview. 
The responses to these questions were conceptualized into the in- 
strument, the Comprehensive Family Rating, which is discussed 
in tho second monograph * 

A comparable procedure was used to obtain direction of change 
from a baseline evaluation by the child’s teacher at the beginning 
of the project and at the end of the first end second year of the 
demonstration. This evaluation was divided into three components: 
Aoademio Functioning, Social Functioning (relationship to peers) 
and Relationship to Teacher* 

The group leaders at the community centers described the 
extent and quality of tho child’s participation; and all of Lht 
children, including the study child, listed the members of the 
group in order of preference. 

A Change Scale was devised to show: 

1. Change in the ohild’s behavior in the home as evaluated 
by the mother; 

2. Change in the child’s functioning in school as evaluated 
by the teacher; 

3* ileasurement of ohange In the child’s self-ovalua tion. 




On thia scale, change in a positive direction was shown by 29*6 
percent more children in this group (who had the center experience) 
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than in the control groupi Furtheri the control children did less 
well academically and in relationship to their teachers. These 
provided evidence that the Experimental Children benefitted from 
association with non-handicapped children and from contact with 
the young group leaders at the center* 

The following discussion shows how the Self-Image Evaluation 
evokes oensitivo communication with children regarding personal, 
self-evaluative data. It is the writer»s belief that tue "re- 
spondents" in research studies have too often not been given the 
status of true participants* in an elusive search for objectivity 
that seems to be predicated on the superiority of check lists 
and pre-coded answers at the expense of open-ended que^ions 
that require skilled interaction ^n the part of the interviewer, 
confidence in the ability of the respondent to give reliable 
data has not been sufficiently developed. Without observation, 
listening, and communicating to the "subject* a sense of the im- 
portance of the material ho can give, reliable data cannot be 
obtained and objective assessment of the meaning oi the re- 
sponses is thereby minimized* 

In a world increasingly depersonalized, mechanized, and more 
recently, computerised as well, sensitive communication assumes 
an importance not always clearly understood - even in a pro- 
fession such as social work that uses communication as a highly 
skilled technique. This is apparent in a number of ways* Especi- 
ally relevant is the lack of awareness of the stereotypes that 
persist - stereotypes that block effective communication on any 
level, and certainly on a sensitive level* These may be vestiges 



of prejudicial and discriminatory attitudes toward low-income 
and minority groups; or the utilization in social work of 
theories incapable of validation; or uncritical acceptance and 
integration into practice of t heor i es as if proved. All these 
are so interrelated as to be inseparable, for stereotypes are 
perpetuated by unscientific theories. 

Especially relevant to a discussion of meaningful communi- 
cation based on the concept that human beings — young childven 
as well as adults — are capable of self-evaluation, are the 
following stereotypes: 

- In practice : 

Tne persistence of the belief that our clients 
and patients arc not capable of explaining their 
real problem, * 

- In researoh: 

Skeptioism prevails regarding interviewees' ability 
to provide significant and reliable data relevant 
to the research problem* unless the researcher pro- 
vides a structure that limits the responses. 

In practice, the client or patient is not considered capable 
of explaining his real problem both because of pre judicial atti- 
tudes and uncritical acceptance of the pyschoanaly tic theory of 
the unconscious which has long been recognized outside of social 
work as incapable of validation through accepted scientific 
methods.^ In research, the skepticism is often most prevalent 
If the respondents are of low-income and minority group status. 
This has resulted in a tendency to over- emphasise. precoded ques- 
tions that facilitate analysis of the data at the expense of 
open-ended questions that might contribute new understanding of 



O 
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*It is assumed that the clients, patients or interviewees are in 
touch with reality. 
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the problem. In addition# interviewees are referred to and 
thought of as "subjects" of research. 

In the Children's Integration Study, described briefly in 
the Introduction, meaningful communication was possible with 
adults and young children from middle and low-income families 
of different religious beliefs, ethnic origin# and color. The 
children were aged 6-12, a few of whom had not yet reached their 
sixth birthday when first interviewed prior to the beginning of 
the demonstration, but were in kindergarten#. In the writer's 
research, so-called subjects are considered participants in the 
study. In this role# they are given an explanation of the purpose 
of the research as well as some understanding of what will bo re- 
quired of them, e,g., the importance of explaining to parents 
why we wished to interview their handicapped child alone so that 
the letter's participation in the study would be genuinely his 
own. 3 

It was social work's failure to utilize fully the interview- 
skills unique to this profession that provided much of the 
stimulus for conceptualizing instruments to faollitate the most 
meaningful communication possible. The objeotive of this mono- 
graph' is to show the wealth of significant data that can be 
collected through trained interviewers end actively participating 
respondents; end to highlight the role of this instrument to 
enhance the use of this material in soolal work practice in a 
variety of settings, 

I. SELF-IMAQE EVALUATION 
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The theoretical research that initiated the writer's ex- 



pe rimen tat ion with obtaining self- ova] uation or aelf-image data 
evolved out of considerable practice, teaching and research over 
a period of twenty years, during lhi3 time, the concept ana a 
beginning self-image instrument wore uoed, first with adults, 
then adolescents, and more recently, in the children's Inte- 
gration Study with young children. Accordingly, it was thought 
pertinent to provide some historical perspective to clarify the 
way in which the instrument evolved. in the work of the writer. 

History of the Instrument 

The writer's self-image instrument has its origins in 
social work practice in Kings County Hospital when she was on 
the faculty of the Downstate Medical Center of the State of 
New York as Teaching and Research Associate in Psychiatry 
(Social Work) from 1948”1952« The writer's aasisgnment involved 
direct contact with patients on the warda and in the psychoso- 
matic clinic where she had both administrative and treatment re- 
sponsibility. In addition, the writer supervised social work 
students, taught fourth yaar medical students and residents in 
psychiatry and In psychosomatic medicine, as well as physicians 
on the medical wards on which psychiatric and psychosomatic 
consultation were available. Theee varied responsibilities made 
the writer aware of communication blooks between the low-income 
minority group patients served by Kings County Hospital and the 
predominantly middle-olass medical, nursing and sooial work 
staff, and students. All of this stimulated experimentation 
with a more meaningful approaoh to patients' social history, 
beginning with the data required for presentation at medical and 
psyohiatrio conferences, 9 



During tho psychiatric conferences, in particular, the 
writer was struck with the fact that the usual chronological 
life histories did not seem to make clear to the medical end 
psychiatric staff the interrelationship of patients* environ- 
mental deprivations and pressures and their illness, por did 
the chronological history data seem to provide cluei of signi- 
ficance for the diagnosis that the writer had gained from inter- 
viewing patients* This frustration together with the stimulus 
from beginning doctoral studies stimulated an innovative approach 
to social history taking* This was eased on a concept of the 
interaction of human beings and their environment -- a concept 
that subsequently led to the writer's c onceptualization in social 
work practice and research of the relevance of self-image data* 



An Innovative Approach to Social History Data 

The above stimuli together with the decision to undertake 
a dissertation that would include interviewing a random sample 
of hospitalized patients in order to test the relevance of 
social data for an understanding of illness, (i*e*, diagnosis), 
suggested a nevi concept and format for obtaining essential 
social history data. It seemed more logical from the viewpoint 
of both patient and physician to consider tho patient and his 
environment in an interacting relationship rather than in the 
parallel one that is implicit in the chronological approach 
to social history data* This would involve beginning with a 
dear understanding of the presenting problem - the illness, 
and the circumstances surrounding this such as the onset, what 
the patient did regarding his illness, and when; also, if the 



tission was not on an emerge noy basis, what precipitated 
— -ft 



seeking admission. The writer* s experience in Kings County 
Hospital brought home to her that patients served by this hos- 
pital did not have much confidence in a municipal hospital even 
in the late 1940'* since such hospitals historically had the 
refutation of being places to which vou went M to die'*, not 11 to 
be cured, 1 * Well-to-do patients were treated in their homes 
until development in the middle and latter part of the 19 th 
century made possible improvements in hospital care through, 
for example, asepsis, the lack of which had made for epidemics 
in municipal institutions . 4 

An illustration of what is meant by an interactional as 
opposed to a chronological approach is the effect of illness 
on patients in a municipal hospitals whether the illness solve 
a problem by removing them temporarily from other problems and 
responsibilities, and temporarily relieves them of despair over 
their current situation; or whether it creates problems such 
as concern over the care of family, including children left at 
home if the patient is a mother; or lose of income if the 
patient is a breadwinner. Other illustrations are found in the 
brief summary of the social history outline used experimentally 
on the wards and then applied to the case study portion of the 
writer*s dissertation in interviews vd th a random sample of 
adults (aged 21 to 82) within 4^ hours of their admission to 
the teaching medical wards, ^See page 13). The writer was 
applying e concept of social work*s role as described by Plant 
in 1939 "its contribution to the social order in terms of a 
constant stream of valid information as to what the pressures 
of the various institutional structures mean to the Individual, 



Beginning Experimentation With Self-Image Question? With Adults. 

Experimentation with self-image questions was stimulated in 
part by the doubts of the writers Committee on Doctoral Outlines 
that patients in a hospital like Kings County would be capable 
of participating in the planned interview* This resulted in 
the inclusion of some self-evaluative questions in the proposed 
Interview outline # The questioning of the Committee A on the 
prevailing stereotypes concerning low-income minority groups in 
the late 1940*3 and 1950*3 made it even more important to test 
the writr ■ ' s hypothesis that all individuals, (except those not 
in contact with reality) whatever their diagnosis, can provide 
significant clues to their problems; how they see and evaluate 
themselves with respect to their social functioning; their 
goals, aspirations, the kind of opportunities made available 
to them, and the like# 

An underlying assumption is that human beirgs learn outside 
of formal educational institutions, i#e#, from life experiences 
and from their associates; also from trying to understand why 
the environment impinges differently upon different classes of 
people# This assumption also assumes that intelligence exists 
and developfs outside of formal institutions of learning# 
Accordingly, those who are poor and from minority group back- 
grounds may and do acquire insight into the functioning of 
societal institutions directly through the pressure these bring 
to bear on them, e#g#, difficulties in providing for basic 
survival noeds# The insight chus developed is frequently 
su x erior to that ob' A lned by middle-class persons through 
— ^es end intellectual discussions# A graphic illustration 
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of this is to be found in the reoent observation made by college 
administrators, faculty and £tudents, that more was learned by 
a week in Washington, lobbying for peace, than by taking a 
course in political science for a whole year* it would take 
another monograph to do justice to the differences in awareness 
of the impact of environment between the poor and the v*il-to -uo. 
The Depression of the Thirties brought this home to a vei y large 
proportion of the middle -class . 

On the basis of interviewing patients on the hospital's 
teaching medical wards preparatory to a decision as to the 
clinic to which they should be referred, the writer evolved an 
interview guide for obtaining m ore significant social history 
data, more quickly* The writer's direct contact with patients 
had brought out patient's lack of confidence in the admini- 
stration and their awareness of the derogatory and discrimina- 
tory attitude of a majority of the medical staff, in particular, 
the chiefs of service* 

Accordingly, in the dissertation, the writer tested the 
hypothesis that the Kings County Hospital patients are capable 
of participating in a depth interview in accordance with the 
interview schedule outlined below* The dissertation's major 
hypothesis was: Admission of adults to the general medical 

wards of s public metropolitan hospital provides evidence ox 
social imbalance related to the physiological imbalance for 
which hospitalisation was sought* social imbalance and social 
balance *ere conceptualized on the basis of an interactional 
rather than chronological conceptualization* 

The interview outline (See below) using the interactional 
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concept began with the circumstances surrounding the onset of 
patients f illness and the events at home that led to hospitali- 
zation. Focus was on patients f current social functioning: 
whether primarily as parent, breadwinner, combination of roles* 
e.g,, a grandparent; clues to their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with this functioning; their goals; whether they thought 
V ey could achieve these; and what they were doing about it; 
their major social and personal problems; their views regarding 
the possibility of solutions. 

The followed the usual social history data that led to 
questions such as: What kind of person are you? Suppose you 

had to tell someone the kind of person you are, what would you 
say? How do you think you became the person you are now? What 
is your opinion of your present life? What are your satis- 
factions? -- dissatisfactions? What connection, if any, do you 
see between anything you have told mo and your coming to the 
hospital at this time? What effect does it have on your role 
in your family? 

Patients were surprised to be asked these questions but 
not displeased and the responses wore significant. Few diffi- 
culties were experienced in their understanding of the ques- 
tions# The response from minority group patients, in particular, 
Negroes was: w i am like everybody else, just a normal person," 

(This is comparable to responses of the handicapped children in 
the Childrens Integration study when asked to fill out a 
sentence beginning: "I would like to be treated . n ) 

14 
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The Interview Outline 

Circumstances surrounding onset of illness. 

Data as to patient's current social functioning 
(satisfaction or dissatisfaction) 

Data as to patient's goals - satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 

Data as to patient's major problems - satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction. 



Data as to patient's preparation and resources 
for social functioning and problem solving. 
Opportunities available. 

Data re early familial environment: kind of 

community, sooial status of family, in- 
cluding color, ethnio origin, religion, etc, 
education, vocational training. 

Data as to opportunities available and utilized, 

Data as to connections between any of the above 
and the illness (or any social problems) 
(PatientFirra hot have to use their illness. 
This question was posed in general terms.) 



It is apparent from the i’oregoing that more than the social 
history outline was changed. The underlying concept was changed 
ee well, and sinoe this concept is relevant to the self-image 
concept, it needs clarification. 

The conceptualization that led the writer to experiment, 
both in practice and research, with obtaining self-image data 
oan be described as follows: 



O 
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. Human beings are viewed as functioning in a variety 
of groups, increasing this functioning as they mature into 
adulthood in new and different roles, some major, some 
minor, for children, auoh groups and/or roles are chiefly 
familial, educational and with peer groups in a number 
of different settings. For adulta, in addition, there 
are primarily social groups: oultural, religious, pro- 
fessional, ethnio, oivio, political, and the like. Such 
participation may be minimal or maximal but it is mainly 
through participation in groups that individuals establish 
and maintain a relationship with the sooiety as a whole. 

In this participation or functioning, there is a dynamic 
unity in which change, and, especially for childrsn, growth, 
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are an integral part*. There is, in addition, a consis- 
tency though the latter is less stable for children 
than for adults. 



Despite change in their functioning, for adults 
and children (the latter occurring through different 
peer group relationships beginning when adolescsnts 
move away from family relationships and pursue goals 
away from hot® ), a kind of consistency** is discernible 
unless there is some mental disturbance. It is this 
consistency in an individuals interaction with his 
environment, despite change and growth that makes 
possible discerning a characteristic pattern of inter- 
action. This pattern constitutes a reflection of the 
individual's personality based on his participation 
and the opportunities available. Though modifiable 
by significant changes in the environment and/or in 
the individual, especially in times of rapid change 
in the society, there is a core in which is reflected 
the interrelationship of hereditary and environmental 
influences, i.e., the cumulative impact of the inter- 
action of the individual and social environment on a 
continuing basis. It is this core that constitutes 
the uniqueness of the individual, the pattern of be- 
havior characteristic and descriptive of the in- 
dividual that tends to be consistent, despite change 
on a continuing basis,' 

Adults frequently comment on how much they have changed cnly 
to be reminded by old friends or members of their family that the 
pattern of their behavior is not essentially different from that 
of an earlier period. By pattern of behavior is meant, for ex- 
ample, that an individual is characteristically responsible or 
not; independent or dependent; slow or fast to make decisions 
in a crisis; has a high or low tolerance for frustration, and 
the like. This is not to say that the oulture of a given 
society does not influence significant change in individuals if 
it is supported persuasively, as in the case of the influence 



^Without such consistency, it would be necessary to make in- 
numerable decisions about routine methods such as are observed 
on the part of the mentally ill. This makes possible dis- 
tinctions between important and unimportant acta, with major 
decisions made on the basis of principles. 
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of the mass media on children and adoleacenta. 

A graphic illustration of thia influence ia the peraiatent 
cfiltivation of youth as consumers by business with the help of 
the press and TV -- the former through the rash of teen maga- 
zines; the latter because business pays for and controls TV 
advertising. This cultivation has done more than is generally 
realized, to create the illusion of a teenage culture v' an it is 
primarily a seduction of the teenager to conform in outward 
appearftice, mores, and behavior generally and through the use 
of teenagers as interviewers and researchers to create a pressure 

for conformity within this group thst so far as sex and drugs 

0 

are concerned has become relentless. 

Most striking, regarding U.S. participation in the Vietnam 
War, is the closing of the '’generation gap" in the academic 
world which is providing youth with the guidance and leadership 
they have long needed. Within thia alliance for constructive 
goals. Is to be found changes in individuals of varying char- 
acter and intensity, who were -- or thought they were — 
neutral. Notwithstanding the changes observable in the various 
groups of people involved in this change, i.e., faculty, students, 
parents, union leaders, lawyers, and other professionals, it is 
the writer »a thesis that upon careful study of the Individuals 
within tho above mentioned groupings, one would find the roots 
and core of a pattern of reaotion that war. characteristic of 
the individual. 

Through group participation, beginning with the individual's 
participation in family life, a pattern of interaction with en- 
vironment characteristic of the individual develops. This char- 
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acteristic pattern constitutes a reflection of the individual's 
personality and is established early. This is confirmed by 
child development research which notes that "The concept of the 
child who is forever pre-occupied with responding to his en- 
vironment is giving way to an image of one who is striving to 
master and give meaning to his experience,"^ Piaget's research 
findings have since their inception made clear that even very 
young children think. 

Experimentation With Self-Image Questions with Adolescents 

In the study referred to in Reference No, 8, directed by 
the writer from 19f>8- 1961, there were a number of different 
self-image questions. The study population consisted of 600 
adolescents of both sexes, aged 12 to 19 years, who were inter- 
viewed in Social Hygiene Clinics at New York City's District 
Health Centers, 

The lengthy depth interview included a wealth of open-ended 

questions, among them a variety of self-image questions listed 

below, , it should be pointed out that before beginning the study, 

Vhe writer was discouraged from going ahead with the study: "The 

adolescents in the City's slums, (delinquents, as they were 

called), would not tslk to any middle-class persons." Following 

six weeks' experimentation by the writer, it was clear that when 

the individual was not condemned, though anti-social behavior 

was not condoned, the writer and other "middle -class" social 

workers had no problems in communicating. The goal was to 

10 

understand them, their problems and concerns. 

The response to the research interviewing as a whole pro- 

O 
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vides a graphic refutation of both stereotypes described at the 

were 

beginning of the monograph. The teenagers/more concerned, re- 
flected far more anxiety and guilt than the writer had been led 
to believe. 

The self-image questions used in this study, listed below, 
are not in the order in which they appeared in the interview 
schedule, rather in an order that is relevant to an understand- 
ing of the writer's concept of the self-image. There are ques- 
tions that are direct self-image in the sense that they reveal 
essentially how the teenager sees himself in relation to the 
groups of which he is a part: peers, family, goals, adult 

identification, as well aome that are indirect self-image ques- 



**What kind of person are y^u? (And to ) 
permit the youngster to understand and ) 
think about his response, the following ) 
probes were included: If you had to tell ) 
someone about yourself, what would you ) 
say? Or, if y. v .i were applying for a Job ) 
and had to describe what you oan do, and ) 
the kind of person you are, what would ) 



^Teenagers sometimes feel discouraged and ) 
either make light of what they oan do or ) 
what they do; or they feel too confident ) 
and boast. At such times they say what ) 
they think about themselves. What ore ) 
you likely to say and do? ) 

*When you are with a group of friends and j 
acquaintances and you talk about the ) 

future, do they want the same things you ) 
do? ) 

With whom do you spend most of your time? 594 



*This set of three questions was analyzed se a group, recognizing 
that some might not be able or willing to respond to all of the 
probes. 
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Direct Self-Image Questions (cont'd) 



No. Responding 

— (N=OT 



If anyone came to you for information 
about sex, what would you tell them? 

(This was usually interpreted as a peer.) 597 

If any teenager came to you for infor- 
mation about contraceptives, what 

would you tell them? 59o 

If any teenagers came -to you for in- 
formation about venereal disease, what Cqq 

would you tell them? 599 

The following question provides insight into peer group 

relations and also insight into the character of their adult iden 

tifications, It can serve as a transition between the two cate- 



gories of self-image questions used. 

What do you think the boy's responsi- 
bility toward the girl and the baby 
should be in the event of an illegiti- 
mate child? 

(As can be seen by the number of respondents, 
this above question was directed at both 
' girls and boys , ) 
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A dult identification 

Whom do you want to bf. liko when you grow up?--- 590 

What do you want to be? 597 

Whet are you doing about it? 593 

Why do you think it i3 important to work? 502 

What do you want out of life?------ 597 

If you were in trouble, to whom would you go?--- 590 

Are there soma things you have done that you 

are dissatisfied with, ashamed of, or wouldn't 

do again? — 5oo 

Do your parents know about your sex experience?- 500 

Do they, or would they disapprove? 600 

Do your parents know that you have or have 

been exposed to 504 
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Adult Identification (cont'd) 



No« Responding 



W s »t did they say, or what would they 

be likely to day?-- 600 

What did they do, or what would they be 

likelj to do? 600 

Do you feel that your sexual activities 

are in conflict with your religious 

beliefs? 531 

The following two questions have to do with the kinds of 
"minor" anti-social acts common to younsters in cur urban 
ghettos. The first part had a series of such acta which the 
youngster was asked to check off. These questions are included 
in the adult identification category since they reflect the inter 
nalization of right And wrong that is at the core of an adoles- 
cent's identification with adult society: 

Q uestion s 

Teenagers sometimer do things when they 

are growing up because they see others 

doing them, even though they know they 

are not right. Have you done any of the 

following? 533 

tho items ranged from driving without a 
license, and playing hookoy to gambling, 
smoking marihuana, and petty stealing,) 

Have you ever gotten’into trouble with the 

police?- $98 

The consistency of the responses together with the large pro 

portion of responses to these questions confirm the writer's 

evaluation of the quality of the communication that is reflected. 

The foregoing experimentation, first, wi th adults and then 

with adolesceocs, confirmed the writer's opinion that youngsters, 

like adults, are thinking about their plaoe in the family, their 

relationship with parents and adilts outside the family as they 




older; are concerned about their future, e specially if in 
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low-income and minority group families* They were likely to be 
concerned even if they were drifting -- as so many in the VD 
study were -- or had become entangled in problem situations with 
which they needed help but did not know how to go about, getting it. 

One more descriptive note is of relevance with respect to 
obtaining self-image data from these adolescents. It hardly needs 
to be pointed out that the writer had engaged superior inter- 
viewers - - all of them caseworkers. Nevertheless, one of the 
most difficult training problems encountered was enabling the 
social workers to obtain significant self-image responses. The 
block was due to their clinging to the sterotype mentioned at tho 
beginning, that the younsters wo were interviewing could not pos- 
sibly provide this kind of information! And lack of confidence 
in the i nterviewee t s ability to respond constitutes a major 
obstacle in sensitive communication, 

SELF-IMAGE INSTRUMENT 

As a result of the above experimentation with adolescents, 
the Self-Image Instrument evolved, and the writer looked for an 
opportunity to obtain self-image data from a younger age group 
with the confidence that even young childr o could provide self- 
evaluative, highly personal data. This opportunity cano in 
1965, with the Children's Integration Study, During the study 
period, four master's theses using self-image questions, were 
supervised by the writer who was at tho time a professor of 
research at the Adelphi University Graduate School of Social 
Work, Since these theses were completed before the Final Report 

of the study, they are discussed first, 

G 
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First Use With Handicapped Children 

In the thesis: "The Meaning of Integrated Group Partici- 
pation to the Handicapped Child and His Family, completed 
in 1966 , a study was made of 36 children who had been a part 
of a pilot project at New York Service for the Handicapped. 

The children were placed in neighborhood centers during the 
proceeding two years# Both child and parents were interviewed 
in the home to ascertain what attitudes or Influences brought 
about the decision to return or not to return to the center pro- 
gram the following year# The interview sought data as to whether 
the child*s self-image affected the decision; the agency records 
indicated whether the child*s adjustment to the group or the 
quality of leadership affected the decision# 

The self-image instrument of the Integration Study was used 
here, with some additions* The findings indicated that factors 
such as the need to mak ? transportation arrangements and pay for 
the cost seemed to have an over-riding influence on whether or 
not the child returned# Once this was recognized, it was clear 
that the quality of adjustment in the community center affected 
the child* 3 desire to return and influenced the family*s de- 
cision even though this did not necessarily overcome the economic 
faotor of cost and the problem of arrangements* It was the im- 
proved self-image of the child that helped him to make a better 
adjustment* Moreover, the children who did not return for reasons 
other than transportation or other procedural difficulties, had 
the largest proportion of negative or ambivalent self-image 
ratings * 
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Use With Sevsroly Handicapped Children 

The thesis; 11 Study of the Problems of the Severely Ortho- 

IP 

pedically Handicapped Child and His Family," ' completed in 
1967, had as its objective the examination of the "problems in 
every day life for twelve severely orthopedically handicapped 
children and their families," There were two home visits and 
two in-depth interviews with each family, with two students 
assuming alternately the role of interviewer and participant 1 
observer-recorder for each family. Included was a self-image 
interview using the self-image questions from the Integration 
Study with some additions. Another objective was that of 
"examining the role of parental attitudes vis-a-vis t handi- 
capped child’s ability to achieve self-development within the 
roalistie limitations of his physical handicap," The study’s 
conclusion divides the twelve families into three categories 
along the lines of the Integration Study rating of families 
- facilitating, questionable, and deterring, with respect to 
affecting the child’s potential for self-development. This 
study hes direot application to any practi- 1 * situation involv- 
ing parent-child relationships, for a detailed examination of 
the self-image and parental Interviews would make explicit the 
areas where parental attitudes and handling needed change; also 
where societal lacks and handicaps constitute serious obstacles 
to the handicapped child’s development. 

"In comparing child and parent interviews, it was found 
that there was often Inconsistency between what the parent and 
the child reported. The majority of theae inconsistencies in 

all cases occurred in the areas of the child’s role in the home, 
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his peer activities, and aspirations. For example, parents re- 
ported giving chores that were appropriate and meaningful. How- 
ever, their handicapped children saw their chores as Insigni- 
ficant and limited to what is described as 'busy work' . 

"Parents usually reported the child to be more physically 
active both In the home with siblings and with peers than did the 
handicapped child. For example, a majority reported that the 
child had many friends invited into the home, whereas the handi- 
oappod child stated that friends were seen only outside the home. 
Similarly, a majority considered their handicapped child to be 
engaged much as a ’normal' child in family life and with peers. 

On the other hand, the handicapped child reported himself to be 
more limited or more left out of normal activities than did the 
parents, 

"Them was a range of differences in terms of the aspira- 
tions held by the parent for the child and those expressed by the 
child himself, Hdf of the families had aspirations consistent 
with those of the children while there were some that were vague 
and also some that were inconsistent." 

In analysing the data, specifically the role of parental 
attitudes vis-a-vis the childts ability to achieve self-develop- 
ment within the realistio limitations of his physical handicap, 
it waa found that "the severity of the handioap, the family's 
socio-economic situation, family composition, or knowledge and 
use of services did not in themselves determine the degiee to 
which the ohild waa motivated to realise his potential for de- 
velopment." Parents were recognlied as the primary means of 
influencing the ohild's capacity for growth which in turn would 
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mean that the parental attitude toward the handicapped would be 
Influenced by societal attitudes and their own ability to cope 
with the handicap. This, in turn, would set the tone for the 
family life style and provide opportunities for the child's de- 
velopment, Parental attitude was rated in terms of whether it 
was predominantly facilitating or deterring in mooting the child's 
needs in 'he following aspects of child-rearing: daily routine, 
mobility, ; *le in family, peer activit5.es, family activities in 
and outside the home, parent-child and child-sibling relation- 
ships, jspirations and self-image and family's knowledge and use 
of resources. In a few, it was difficult to make the distinc- 
tion since the attitude contained Loth positive and negative 
elements. It is pertinent to point out that in the facilitating 
families, the child's self-image was invariably positive and 
consistent with the realities of the family situation. 

From the material gathered and analyzed in this study, it 
is evident that parental attitudes have a significant effect on 
whether or not the child achieves his potential for growth, re- 
cognizing that parental attitudes include, to some extent, 
societal attitudes as well. 

In addition, it was found that some children in this study 
whose physical handicaps were most severe had more positive views 
of themselves, were engaged in more active, successful, inde- 
pendent endeavors and were more positively involved in social 
interaction than were children whose physical handicaps were less 
disabling. The differentiating factor seemed to be due to the 
parental attitude and how this attitude facilitated tho child's 
development by providing opportunities for achievement. It was 





interesting- that a stress on independence a a seen in one deterring 
family was not, in itself, enough to assist the child. These 
parents did not provide opportunities for the child to realize 
the self-reliance that they stressed and the result was frus- 
tration and a feeling of unworthiness on the part of the child. 

On the other hand, as seen in another of the families rated 
as deterring, the parents assumed all responsibility and did so 
out of feelings of pity and a belief that the child felt totally 
helpless. The attitude verbalized to the child was that she 
should be more independent. Since they did not pr ovide oppor- 
tunities for her to gain ind pendenoe, this attitude served a 
oontrary purpose, namely, to intensify the child’s feeling of 
helplessness. 

The thesis concludes: "It is apparent from our case by case 

analysis that a child’s positive or negative view of himself 
corresponded with whether the parental attitude was facilitating 
or duterring. It would appear, therefore, that the child’s self- 
image is affected by the messages he receives about nlmself from 
significant others in his familial environment," Prom the find- 
ings of this study, it is possible to infer that a child’s self- 
image, as described in the monograph, can provide an accurate 
picture of parental attitudes, behavior and child-rearing, (See 
thesis, p, 91.) 

Use With Non-Handicapped Children Who Have A Handicapped Sibling, 

The thesis: "A Study of the self-image of Children With an 
Orthopedically Handicapped Sib] .ng,"^ completed in 1968, ' er~ 
mitted the use of the self-image instrument with a group of l\2 
youngsters of comparable age to the Integration Study children, 



but who were not themselves the focus of social work intervention 



The handicapped siblings participated in the Integration Study, 
and although the analysis of data was not completed at the time 
of this thesis, the ratings from the Self-image instrument were 
available for comparison with those of the non-handicapped chil- 
dren, A major objective was to find out whether the family social 
situation and child-rearing practices reflected differences in 
the self-image of the handicapped and non-handicapped children. 

In addition to relevant questions from the Self-image instru- 
ment and also to the additional questions listed in the next 
section on children in foster care (See pages 29 and 3051 * ) The 
following questiofis were asked: 

When you are with your friends, is 

(name of handicapped chil'd) 

included? ( ) Yes ( ) No, 

Describe, if "Yes 11 If "No", explain what you think 

might be the reason. 

What nickname(s) does have? Who 

Tname of handicapped chil'd'f 

calls him this (these)? 

a. Do you think g ets special treat- 

tname of Tiandlcappe child) 

ment? ( ) Yes ( ) No, Why?_ Prom whom? 

b. Do you feel this special treatment is neoessary? 

( ) Yes ( ) No, If "No" how do you feol about it? 

If "Yes", explain. 

c. What do you understand about >s 

Xnamo of handicapped child 



handicap? 

Brothers and sisters of handicapped children often have 
special things to do and sometimes they don»t like doing 
than). 



a. What special things do you have to help 




with? 

capped child) 
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need you to help him (her) 



b# Does 

(nVme^br^HfiTnal capped chlTcT 

with chores? 

How do you feel about helping him (her)? 



It was found that i|0 percent of tho3e children had a positive 
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rating on the Self-Image Instrument, whereas 70^ of their handi- 
capped siblings had a positive rating* This was an unexpected 
result, since an assumption of the study was that the non-handi- 

po * ,;i i 

capped children would reflect a larger proportion of the' Self- 
Image ratings. Similarly, 14 percent of the non-handicapped 
showed a negative rating in comparison with 4 percent of the 
handicapped siblings. 

The research interviewers had some question as to the sub- 
stantially higher rate of positive Self-Tmage scores among the 

handicapped, and in searching. through the literature on orthopedi c< ^y 
hwA* ■ 

capped children the following reference was found that offers 

an interpretation of this phenomenon: 

If a person who was below standard in one character- 
istic felt inferior only in that regard and not in 
general, his faelings of inadequacy would not be 
destructive of the personal? ty* They may, in fact, 
be salutary, for recognizing onois real limitations 
is an admirable prophylactic against futile effort, 
costly of time and morale#*^ 

It was the consensus of the student researchers that an- 
another explanation may be found in the additional attention a 
handicapped child requi ee from parents# This attention is often 
seen by the non-handicapped sibling as special favoritism, 
irrespective of the meaning this has for the handicapped child# 

The researchers suggested that without denying the handicapped 
child, more consideration be given to the needs of the non- 
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handicapped siblings to help them to understand the implications 
cf a physioax handicap. 

Use With Children in Foster Home Care. 

In the thesis; "A Study of the Self-Image of Children in 



The Self-Image instrument served not merely to answer some crucial 
questions about how children feel when removed from their homes, 
their views of their foster home, and the like, but also to com- 
pere what the child stated i: the self-image data with that 
obtained in the usual way, and recorded in the foster home 
agency >s records, students were not given access to that agency's 
records until their data had been obtained through a brief inter- 
view with foster mother and a more extensive interview with the 
foster child. Students knew only what could be inferred from the 
identifying data essential to obtain the foster family's per- 
mission to participate in the study. The study was designed to 
answer the following questions: 

What does the child understand about the reasons for 
placement away from his own hot© ? 

What inferences can be drawn from the self-image data as 
compered with the data in the agency's case record re- 
garding the following: 



1, the child's relationship with own fan ilyj 

2, the child's relationship in foster home; and 

3, differences between child's view of the above 
relationship, the social worker's view, and 
foster V'artnts' view. 



In short, does the child's self-image provide more realis- 
tic and more meanirgful data than that available in the agency's 

records? One of the assumptions underlying this particular test 

O 



Foster Care,"^ completed in 1966, 46 children were involved. 
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of the Self-Image Instrument has special relevance here, namely, 
that a focus on problems -- problems over which a ohild has little 
or no control <*- does not in the writer 13 experience make for 
easy, spontaneous communication about personal matters early in 
an agency's contact; on the contrary, it discourages self-evalu- 
ative views, especially since this tends to make the child feel 
he is somehow being held responsible, ‘ in part at least, for events 
he may not even clearly understand, or he may feel he was removed 
from his home because he was bad. 

In summary, major objectives of this study were: 1) to obtain 
clues as to whether a foster child's self-image reflects 
realistically what is known about the foster child's 
family and own family, as recorded in the foster care 
agency's records; 2) to find out whether the self- 
image data provide insight into the foster's child's 
social adjustment; 3) whether clues to areas of dif- 
ficulty may be discerned before serious problems develop, 
and/or before a child is able to communicate his con- 
cerns directly. 

The Self-Image Instrument (See p, 36 ) used in the Inte- 
gration Study was a part of the interview with the child, 

with the addition of the following questions that related parti- 
cularly to the circumstances of these children: 

If you were on a desert island, what person(s) would you pick 

to live with you? Why would you pick and ? 

Who would you most want to be like? 

1. Why? 

2, Why? " 
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What would you want to be when you grow up? 

1. Why? 

2. Why? 

How far would you like to go in school? 

Qlve your reasons? 

What things does your Foster family do together? 
(•^ Foster is inserted in 'this thesis) 

a, in what ways do you help Bround the house? 

b. What kinds of chores do you like? 

o. What kinds of chores do you dislike? 



^a, You have a different last name from the family you 

are livirg with. Why is this s. t 

l6 b. Why do you think you are living away from your own 
family? 

c* Hw was this explained to you? 

By your parent(s)? 

By your foster parents? 

By your social worker? 

*^a, m what ways do you think foster ohildren are different 
from children who live with their own parents? 

«b. In what waya are foster children treated differently 

than children living with their own parentst _____ 

a* We know that children in fam ilies have quarrels ( fights ) . 
What kinds of things do you fight aboutt?_ 

b* Who usually starts it? 
e. How does it usually end? 

a. About how often do your own parents visit you? 

b. What is it lJke when they do? 

Where do you see members >>f ;,«ur fa ally, including parents? 



Who usually cornea? 

If you had sons problem or worry, to whom would you most like 
to talk about it? 



i. What two things do you like moat about yourself? 

1 . 

2 . 






b. What two things do you like least about yourself? 

1 . 

2 . 
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^ Sentence completion ; 

Compared with others, I 

At times I have felt ashamed of 

People vrho do things for other people are ” 

The findings showed that there is a significant relationship 
between a child's understanding of his role as a foster child and 
his self-image. Further, there is a significant relationship bei- 
Eween the child's understanding of this role and his adjustment to 
placement. In fifty percent of the cases, the Self-Image Instru- 
ment yielded clues to problems revealed by the child that ware 
not found in the foster care agency's record or verbalized by the 
foster mother in the s tudy interview, it would seem as if the 
Self-Image Instrument has predictive potential and might be tested 
in practice since it Is possible to check the predictions against 
family background data obtained by social agencies or made avail- 
able to them. Such a teat would be facilitated by using the 
instrument first (i,e,, before any intensive interview with 
parents.) This would make it possible to focus contact with the 
child's family rather than obtaining social history data in the 
hope of obtaining insight into parent-child relationships. 

In the last two theses just described, an additional objective 
was to examine the usefulness of the Self-Image instrument with 
persona who were not physically handicapped. Accordingly, the 
findings mentioned above have marked applicability to general 
social work practice where the use of the Instrument has diagnos- 
tic and predictive potential* The theses were in agreement as to 
the level of confidents in the Instrument to provide significant 
and reliable clueo to the self-image of the children interviewee' 
in a one-time interview, 
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IJf.tr, m The Children's Integration Study 

It is significant that in the one-time use of the Self-Image 
Instrument, as described ? n the Master rs Theses with both non- 
handicapped and handicapped children, as well as when the in- 
strument was used at three different points within the two-year 
period of the demonstration, the Questions that provided the most 
meaningful and most reliable insight into a child's self-image 
were the same for both. This will become clear in the illustra- 
tions 7 that follow. Pertinent here is the fact that the sentence- 
completion portion of the instrument, Requiring as it did that the 
child project himself into a series of situations having rele- 
vance foh his life experiences, reflected most graphically and 
reliably the child's realityj his concerns as well as hit. ‘ ’ - 
factions; Jjroblems as well as achievements, including i 
instances, problem areas not clearly discernible from tl 
data. 

Responses to direct self-image questions such as 

things do you like most about yourself? least?,. . 

were also highly revealing. These particular questions '• 
troubling to a number of the children, notably to those . 
self-image was largely negative, or contained aspects t 
positive and others that were negative. It i3, thevefc 
surprising that these questions, introduced in the sec 
image Interview, elicited the largest proportion of "d j: 
or inappropriate responses. 

This is not to imply that the other questions in t 
Image interview were rot of importance. It is to imply 

some of the other questions, e.g,, choice of vocational 
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identification with adults and aspirations were moro likel y 
changeable, and to change in response to immediate events that 
might or slight not be included in the family background matvi'ial. 
These and other aspects of the Self-Image instrument are de- 
scribed and illustrated in the section that follows. 

In the Children is Integration Study, each of the three inter- 
views had a separate schedule** for uee with the children, parents 
had been informed that we would be talking with their handicapped 
child alone since we wanted to learn how the child viewed himself. 
However, it was left up to parents whether they or the child wero 
interviewed first. Generally, parents were seen first. Inter- 
viewers noted and observed parental attitudes while the child 
was being interviewed, specifically, whether they permitted the 
child to answer for himself. This was taken into consideration 
in the analysis of the data. Even if the interviewers had not 
noted parental attitudes, *** this could usually be inferred from 
a comparison between parent and child responses. A good illus- 
tration of this is the question as to whethor the child ever 
forgets his handicap, as noted by the mother and the handicapped 
ohild. More difficult to discern is a covert attitude on the 
part of mothers who pretend, as it were, that the child does not 




**See page 36 for listing of questions in the self-image Instru- 
ment used in the Childrens Integration Study. 

* ft The last page of each interview with the family included the 
following: evaluation of physical condition of the home, atmos- 
phere of the homo, interaction between chiJd and siblings, 
and also, with parents; conditions under which tho interview 
took place; impressions of parents; their interest in the inter- 
view and comprehension of questions; together with other details 
about parents, their physioal condition, and relevant comments} 
fn the childts interview, observations of the parent*^.'!'* 
interaction and impressions as to whethor child looked for 
assistance from parents. 
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have a handicap and keep iwareness of the handicap from the child 
and his siblings. 

Illustrations from the Children's Integration Study of Responses 
to the Self-Image Instrument, 

The following illustration* were chosen with the view of 
presenting as wide as possible a range of children's responses. 
They include black, white and Puerto Rican children from low 
and middle socio-aconomio groups, and from the youngest age 
bracket, 6 to 8 T' ars old, the middle group, 8 to 10, and the 
oldest age group, 11 to 13 years old. 

Where the Self-Image data are recorded in full, the ex- 
planatory and interpretive comment ' will bqginon the left hand 
page opposite the self-image responses. In looking for the 
direction of the child's development, it is useful to follow 
the responses to each question horizontally, thus tracing the 
progress either positive or negative from Interview I to Inter- 
\iew m. 

Only minimal family i.lstory is given fore ach illustration 
in order- to enable the reader to appreciate fully how the re- 
sponses of the child can provide insight into his life situation! 
his relationship to siblings, peers, parents and teachers; along 
with satisfactions, dissatisfactions and/or problems in these 
areas. 

Interview I with both parents and children took place in 
the home before the study population had been divided into 
Experimental and Control groups. The self-image questions 
listed below were a part of the research interviews with the 
''hild, end were identical for children in both groups. The 
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interview began with a few questions about school, friends, and 
what they would like "to do right now*" 

There were some differences in the introductory questions 
in Interview II and Hit for the Experimental group, these in- 
cluded the child's reactions to the center experience; for the 
Control, these included questions about any extra-familial or 
group existences. The introductory questions served to direot 
the child's attention to thinking about himself, as well as to 
give the child time to establish a positive rapport with the 
interviewer. 
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SELF-IMAGE INSTRUMENT 



1. If you had three wishes, what would you wish for? 

2. who would you mo 3 t like to be like? 

First Choice Second Choice 

3. Whet would you most like to be when you grow up? 

4. a) What two things do you like most about yourself? 

b) What two things do you like least about yourself? 

5* How far would you like to go in school? Why? 

6, (The projective sentence-completion question was adaoted by 

the writer from Cruickshank for this population. The numbers 
following the letters on each question are those found in 
the Cruickshank Instrument, See reference note No, 17. This 
question was given in all three interviews, ) We want you to 
finish these sentence.! in your own words: 

a, (1) Most of all, I want to 

b, (3) I would like to forget the time I 

c, (6) If people would only 

d, (7) I know I could do anything if 

e, (ll) I could be happy if 

f, (21) Other school chlldren_ 

g, (23) People who hav9 trouble walking 

h, (26) If I weren't held back by 

i , ( 29) I am worried about I 

J . ( 30) No matter how hard I try, I 

k. ( 31) I like to be treated 

7, I have asked you a lot of questions -- what would you like to 

ask me? _ 
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Experimental 124 



This is an 11 year old boy of mixed ethnic background with 
a diagnosis of post-polio. He wears leg braces and ha a notice- 
able limp; his degree of disability was rated "mild". He attends 
a health class. * 

He had been in and out of a rehabilitation center in the West 
Indies until age 7 when the family moved to New York for better 
medical care for him* At the time of the study demonstration, he 
was an out-patient at a city rehabilitation center. 

This boy is the middle child of three and is assigned his 
share of household chores. Both parents work, father as a 
plasterer; mother as a typist, and the family is financially 
independent. 

The reader will observe the frequency with which the child f s 
responses include reference to his handicap despite the fact that 
nc question in the Instrument asks about the handicap. What at 
first glance may appear to be preoccupation with the handicap, 
is on closer examination a growing boy*s realistic reflection of 
societal attitudes towards a physical handioap. If references 
to his handicap are separated from the rest of his respohses, 
no one could fail to be impressed with the normalcy of those 
other responses* 

Is not the inclusion of the references to the handicapping 
condition a normal response to tfae prejudicial societal attitude 
rather than unrealistic preoccupation of the boy? For an ex- 

*This is a class for handicapped children, not all of whom are 
physically handicapped, in the regular school system. 



ample of this soe "c" and "k" of the sentence-completion 
question in the three Interviews# 

His responses reflect a high degree of perceptiveness an' 
aspiration. 

The Self-Image was rated as positive with improvement in 
Interview III. The family was rated as highly facilitating in 
Interview I but became less facilitating to the child by Inter- 
view III. The improvement in Self-image rating is all the more 
significant i.ince, as was seen in the analysis of a number of 
children in this age group, the concerns about the handicapping 
condition become more pressing aa they approach adolescence. 

Clues to the boyts improved self-image in Interview III are 
found in the evaluations of the boy*s experiences at the Community 
Center and at school. In the former*, he was praised for his 
friendly, outgoing, kind attitude and for his lack of self- 
consciousness about hia handicap. He almost never missed a 
session at the Community Center, was active and "well adjusted." 

He was the only handicapped child in the group and had an easy- 
going relationship with non-handicapped younsters who were help- 
ful to him* He was able to continue his interest in sports with 
other boys running for him when this was necessary. 

At school, while he was nominally in a Her'.th Class, it was 
as a home room for variety of different types of handicapped 
children. From there he attended regular classes in hi3 subjects. 
It was a new and attractive school that was "departmentalized." 

His teachers described him as having a "marvelous personality," 
adding that he could be in a regular class* He was considered 
independent, self-reliant, superior academically, and was elected 
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Case Number! Experimental Control, 



QUESTIONS 


Interview I 


Interview tl 


Interview III 


If you had three 
wishes, what would 
you wish for? 


That I could walk. 

That I could go to 
college. 

Could Dl&v baseball. 


My foot to get better. 
That I get promoted. 
That I get a good 
education 


My leg is better. 

Get a good education. 
Have a lot of money. 


Who would you most 
want to be like? 


Hercules 
A gladiator 


Baseball player 
Don't know 


Willie Mays 

Bob Hayes (football) 


Whit would you 
most Ilka to be 
when you grow up? 


An artist 


(not asked) 


Maybe an architect 


What 2 things do 
you like most about 
yourse If 7 


(not asked) 


I'm very active 
I don* t cheat 


I'm smart 

I don' t have a bad 
temper about my foot 


What 2 things da 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


Don 1 t know 


That I don't know how 
to do algebra 


How far would you 
like to go In 
school? Why? 


Until I get a job 
because you get a 
better education 


To college. On TV it 
says college education 
- better job 


(not asked) 


SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Intc; /lev I 


Interview 1 1 


Interview III 


a. Most of all, 

I want to -•« 


walk, again 


have a good education 


have a good education 


b, I would 1 Ike to 
forget the time l — 


missed a home run 


couldrit play tag - 
couldn' t run 


Failed on math test 


c. If people would 
only 


forget I have polio 


stop asking me ques- 
tions about my foot 


stop fighting 


d. 1 know l could do 
anything If-- 


if I didn't have polio 


if I didn' t have a 
bad leg 


my leg was better 


•« t could ba happy 
If 


I could walk like any 
other person 


my leg would only 
get better 


my leg was better 


f« Other school 
children— 


always try to help me 


do not have a bad leg 


are very nice 


g. People who have 
trouble walking— 


would like to walk 
aga 1 ,i 


is very sad thing. 

They don't have chance 
t£^do_thin£s __ ___ 


sometimes get mad 
with themselves 


h. If 1 weren't held 
beck by-- 


that boy, I would have 
punched the boy in 
the. nose 


my leg, could do many 
things 


my handicap 


1, t an worried 
about 


improving ny English 


my leg because it 
seems it r.ever will 
get Abetter 


my future education 


j. Ho setter how hard 
I try, 1— 


would like to be like 
others 


‘"till can 1 1 do things 
other children do 


1 can' t swim so good 


k. t like to be 
q Greeted — 


like a normal child 


just like the othei 
children 


as if nothing was 
wrong with 
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president of hi3 class 



Despite this, he was thought to resent being in a Health 
Class and did not always hide his resentment, sometimes not work- 
ing up to his potential. He was described by one teacher as 
follows! "Hie hand was always up first when questions were asked," 
but the three school reports make clear that he lacked stimu- 
lation. 

It is, accordingly, to be hoped that his future teachers 
oontinue to recognize and support his interest, desire, and 
abilty to profit, from higher education. Were this a practice 
case, the childis responses, in particular in the direct self- 
image question in interview II - (What 2 things do you like most 

about yourself? least?) and III, his expressed interest in 

a college education in response to the education question in 
Interview t and II and in "a" of the sentence-completion portion 
in Interviews II and III.-- all of these would indicate where he 
needs help. 



O 
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It was thought it would be interesting to examine the re- 
sponses of three ohildrjn in the 6-year old category. Their 
responses rcfliot difference in their self-imag9. They all be- 
long to white, middle -income families. 

Experimenta l 91 

This Jo a white boy, r.ot quite 6 years old when the study 
began. His diagnosis is cerebral palsy, with monocular vision. 

He walks with an awkward gr.itj the degree of disability was rated 
"moderate", He attends a regular class. 

This boy has a twin who is also cerebral pafeled, but who has 
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no visible handicap. The father is disabled in one arm due to 
polio. 

Father* at the time of the first interview, was just com- 
pleting his training as a psychiatrist and the family lived in a 4- 
room apartment in ft depressed area* By the time of the second 
interview, the family had moved to an upper middle-class neighbor- 
hood. The change in the living conditions is reflected in the 
change in the substance of the child’s three wishes from first 
to the third interviews. 

The reader gets a sense of a normal hea'thy child, who identi- 
fies with his father regarding a vocational goal. 

His responses to what proved to be the most trouftlrg questions : 
"what 2 things do you like most about yourself", and "what 2 
things do you like least about yourself" - are the responses of 
a growing boy who has natural concerns about himself. By the third 
interview, it is apparent that he has internalised some of the 
child-rearing values of his mother that are often resisted at 



this age. 

Self-Image remainded posit/e throughout and the family was 
rated as facilitating throughout. It is interesting to note that 
the twin was selected for participation in the study of nor • 
handicapped children who had a handicapped sibling. (See descrip- 
tion page 25 )» and his self-image was rated as having both posi- 
tive and negative aspects. 

This rating^fas’^loasecf on ^ g u ar^fJcf e'sffo n s e 3 and difficulty 
in answering the projective sentence-completion questions. His 
responses eeemed to show a lack of olcroness to his handicapped 



tvrin. This may be dne to his resentment of the special experience 

O 
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Case Nunber: Experimental 



Control 



QUESTIONS 


Interview l 


Interview II 


Interview III 


If you bad three 
wishes, what would 
you wish for? 


A new bouse 
Money 

Another cat 


Cat 

To be a policeman 
A bank man 


To have a typewriter 
Dog 

New desk lamp 


Who would you most 
want to be Like? 


Tommy (5 1/2) everyone 
laughs at Terry, Tommy 1 s 
sister in 1st grade 


Tommy . . 

. , friends 

Andrew 


Tommy - , , 

.. friends 

warren 


What would you 
most Like to be 
when you grow up? 


Policeman 

Doctor 


(not asked) 


A doctor. I'm 
interested in 
psychiatry 


What ?. things do 
you like most about 
yourself? 


(not asked) 


I can swim A am very 
happy when 1 take my 
cat to my friends 


Get good marks in 
school , 

Keep my nails clean 


Vhat ? things do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


My voice is trouble, I 
can f t pronounce some 
things, -Get headaches 


Nothing 


How far would you 
Like to go In 
school? Why? 


As much as can - more 
school, more money 


Medical school, I'm 
going to be a doctor 


(not asked) 


SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Interview I 


Interview II 


Interview HI 


a. Host of all, 
t want to — - 


go to backyard 


take my friends out 
to eat 


be a doctor 


b, I would like to 

forget the time I-- 


was in the hospital 


was in the hospital 
with the operation 


operation to have my 
feet on the ground 


c. If people would 
only 


say Thank you, if some- 
body does something 


like me 


have good manners 


d, I know I could do 
anything If — 


I were good 


they would like me 


if my father would 
let me 


t. t could be happy 
If— 


1 were not bad, punishec 
by staying in house 


they liked me 


the bad children stop 
bothering me 


f. Other achool 
chi Idren 


read books 


might swing 


don't like this school 


g. People who have 
trouble walking-- 


get casts 


get a cast if they are 
Walking on their toes 
or_ a wheelchair 


should have an opera- 
tion 


h. If l v«ctn f t held 
back by — 


I don* t know 


my enemies, I had 
worse in the Bronx 


my father 


1. 1 am worried 
about- — 


dying 


my enemies 


my legs 


j. No matter how hard 
I try, I 


I can 1 1 s top rnysr r 

dvin* _ , 


I still end up In a 
fi- 


I cp i’ t climb any hight 
than 1 bar 


k, 1 like to be 
Q teated 


nice 


nice 


nicely 
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available to the handicapped brother 
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Experimental 78 

This is a white girl, not quite aix years old when the study 
began. Her diagnosis is cerebral palsy. She walks with a slight 
limp, has limited use of left arm and hand; the disability rating 
is "mild". She attends a regular olass. She ia the youngest of 
three sisters. One is 16 years older, the other, 12 years older. 
The father seemed to resent the handicapped child. 

Her responses in the first interview, considering her age 
and her family situation, were not a-typical. However, this trend 
continued to the second and third interviews with little evidence 
of maturation or of identification with an adult in her family. 

The adults she mentions as identification figures 9 re not ex- 
plained in Interviews II and III (the family or child). Since a 
number of her responses are phantasy, one has to be guided by the 
child's expression of her problems. She does Just this in 
Interview II, in her answer to three sentence-completion questionsi 

- I know I could do anything "if my father wasn't home and 
my mother" ..... (child was unable to continue,) 

- If I weren't held baok by "my father", 

- I am worried about "my father,"* 

At the time of Interview II, the mother had died of cancer 
and the older sister had left the home. The father and the other 
sister remained in the home with the child, There is evidence of 
the father's concern over rearing his youngest daughter. On the 
one hand, he over-indulged herj on tho other, he was over-anxious 

**Thl s was frequently found to mean "I have a problem with my 
father," 



about her up-bringing There was considerable tension in the 
home. This child was described by her teachers and the group 
leaders in the neighborhood centers as being bright and friendly 
and showing no outward effects of the tense situation in tne home. 
This j j not supported by her responses which suggest problems at 
home from the first interview, sentence-completion » M ,? I want 
to be treated in a nice way, nobody to talk mad to me,” 

The child's description of her experiences suggest more 
ambivalence about the Center experience while the father's de- 
scription of her termination at the Center in the middle of the 
second year "over something that happened at the center,” but 
about which the child was vague, suggest that there were some pro- 
blems in her adjustment there* 

It is possible that she showed few signs of tension at school 
or that unless the teacher had had special training, or was un- 
usually sensitive, this might not be readily apparent* Her solf- 
image rating was high except in Interview III when it went down 
somewhat, in this situation, the child's self-image provides the 
clearest evidence of a problem of father-child relationship with 
both needing help, if this had come to the attention of a social 
agency* The father's description of the child's functioning pro- 
vides no clues to the tension comparable to those obtained from 
the Self-Image Instrument* While the mother was alive, counseling 
with the social worker in the Center's parent Group was advised. 
The child's self-image -- which remained high except for a slight 
downward trend in Interview III -- suggests that this child had 
not been close to either parent and might have begun earlier to 
cover up her feelings, in particular, her worries. 

n 



Case Number: rxperimen tal ^ Control 



QUESTIONS 


Interview t 


Interview It 


Interview III 


If you had three 
wishes, what would 
you wish fjr7 


A million dollars to buy 
toys. Frosty snow- cone 
machine. Mickey Mouse 
talking phone 


When I grow up, pretty 
Skinny 

Hair down to my 
waist 


To be rich. To live 
in a castle or a 
mansion. To have lots 
of pets 


Who would ycj most 
want to be like? 


Beautiful girl with 
long hair 


The Addams family wife 
Jill 


My neighbor Clara 
(adult) 


What would you 
most like to be 
when you grow up? 


Ar ti s t 

Telephone operator 


(not asked) 


Ballerina or an 
ar ti s t 


What 2 things do 
you like ruoJt about 
yourself 2 


(not asked) 


I'm a very nice girl 
I 'am happy, poli te, 
pretty 


My pierced ears 
My fingernails, they 
are long 


What 2 things do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


Wish my hair was long 


Color of my eyes - 
green 
My feet 


How far would you 
like to go In 
school? Why? 


College, could meet lot 
of teen-agers. Bigger 
& better teacher 


College, like to get a 
lot of homework 


(not asked) 


SENTENCE COMr LET ION 


Interview 1 


Interview It 


Interview HI 


a. Host of all, 
I want to 


go to sleep when I’m 
tired 


play cards 


go to the beach 


b. 1 would tike to 

forget the time 1-- 


saw a scary movie on 
TV 


had no friends 


got sick 


c. If people would 
only --- 


be my friends, I would 
love them 


forget about me 


be nice 


d. 1 know t could do 
anything if- < 


I wish for it 


my father wasn' t home 
- and my mother 


I wasn't sick 


e, l could be happy 
If-.- 


I had a loc of little 
friends 


could do whatever I 
want 


I am happy 


f* Other school 
children--- 


who are in kindergarten 
don’t have desks, sit 
At fables 


are not as good as me 


go to gym like me 


g. People who have 
trouble walking-- 


should go to doctor and 
have it fixed 


have to get those 
big sticks 


should try to walk 
be t ter 


h. If I weren't held 
back by-- 


a grown-up who takes 
my arm 


my father 


the law 


1 . I an wort led 
about--- 


my little tooth that 
Isn’t out yet 


my father. Jill 


nothing 


ji No natter how hard 
1 try, 1 — 


try very hard but I 
can't do It 


I have to do It 


can’t do what I want 
all the tine 


k. 1 like to be 
^ treated--- 


nicely . Nobody to 
talk mad at me 


nicely 


ni cely 
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Experimental 20 

This is a white boy, not quite six years old when the study 
beganl His diagnosis is cerebral palsy,' He has a disability in 
his right hand, and a slight limp; the disability was rated 
"moderate," He attends regular olaso. 

This boy has one sibling, an adopted brother six years older. 
Parents are middle-olass and college-educated. Mother works .and 
has a housekeeper. The initial clue3 to problems for this child 
occur in the absonc© of any Identification with any family member 
or any adult in the first Interview, His three wishes refleot 
negative peer relationships. 

In the seoorri interview, there is still no identification with 
any family member and for that matter with any other adult. 

In the third interview, his identification with adults is 
on the most negative level of any of the study children. His 
response to the question in the third interview "What do you like 
most about yourself," and his three wishes in this same interviews 
"Ho counselors; ho teachers; no children except me, Hal and my 
brother; no mommies and daddies," confirm the child's negative self 
image, through it began on a positive level. 

How to explain this in view of the fact that the family was 
rated as highly facilitating throughout? The mother was able to 
keep from the rear arch interviewer the fact that she treated the 
child as if he were non-handicapped. She projected onto the 
child her own laok of acceptance of the child's limitations by 
saying that he was not aware of his handicap. 

Responses in the first interview indicate a reaction to 
some negative pressures that were interpreted later to come from 



the mother^ attitude towards the childts handicap* It was only i'n 
the last interview that the mother finally mentioned that the child 
had perceptual problems for which he was receiving treatment* Thn 
poor relationship between mother and child was reflected in his 
anti-social behavior at home, at school and in t he neighborhood 
centers The direction of the self-imago rating was negative# 

There was little in the family interview that provided clues 
to the subtle kind of pressure on this child through the mothor»s 
rejection of a child with a handicap* Mothers comparable to this 
one present a convincing picture of the mother-child relationship 
that make it difficult to identify the childis problems** It is 
in such situations, if they come to the attention of a social 
agency, that the Self-Image Instrument can reveal problems and 
stimulate early social intervention, or at least encourage a high 
level of suspicion regarding the mother-child relationship* 

Experimental 69 

This is a 9-year old white boy who has lived in the present 
foster family since the age of 2h years. He was abandoned at 
birth* His diagnosis is congenitally deformed right arm and leg. 
The disability was rated M mild w * He was transferred from a Health 
to a regular class* An initial perusal of the responses on the 
Self-Image instrument gives the impression that he is unduly pre- 



mia a number of instances in which middle-class families were in- 
volved, the research interviewers, experienced social workers, 
seemed less able to discern tensions or problems and/or were some- 
what l Vaken in" by parents close to their social class. This is 
elaborated in the oonclusion of the discussion of the Self-Image 
and its application to soolsl work practice as well as research*^ 
Pi 
O 
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Case Suober; Experimental 20 



Control 



QUESTIONS 


Interview l 


Interview 11 


Interview [[I 


If you had three 
wishes, what would 
you wish for ? 


my friends should stop 
hitting; should be ouiet 
& peaceful; Dennis not 
go so fast on his bite 


go to Coney Island; 
get a toy; get a statio 
wagon toy; match box 
cars, toy bus 


no counselors! no 
n teachers; no childrei 
ex~ ;pt me, Hal & my 

brother. No mommies 
and daddies 


Who would you r^st 
want to be like! 


Ruby and Gussie - 
friends 


my friends 

Mitchell (best friend) 


Hal 


What would you 
oost tike to be 
when >ou grow up! 


conductor 


(not asked) 


dig up streets 


What 2 things do 
you like most about 
yourse 1 f ? 


(not asked) 


I like myself 


that I'm a bad boy 


What 2 things do 
you ? ike Least 
about yourself? 


(rot asked) 


When I fight with 
my friends 


don' t like myself 


How far would you 
1 ke to go In 
school? Why? 


college 


9th grade. Wants to 
be in higher class, 
be a conductor 




SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Interview l 


Interview ll 


Interview III 


a . Hos t c f all, 

I want to — 


play with friends & 
they should pick bike 

up 


play 


ride my bike 


b. I would like to 

forget the time 1 — 


push me down 


fell 


No reply 


c. If people would 
only 


help me if I fall 
down with bike 


play wi th me 


keep out of here ' 


d. t know l could do 
anything if-- 


I want to 


at the Y 


I like it 


e. I could be happy 

If— 


my f, heart n 


I play 


I ride my bike 


f. Other school 
cht Idren — 


read library books 


do not play with 
the ball 


are mean 


g» People vho have 
trouble walking-- 


sometimes I have 
trouble hopping 


they don* t know where 
to line up for arts 4 
crafts 


ate no good 


h» If l veren' t held 
back by-- 


No reply 


reading 


my teacher 


1. I an worried 
aboot--- 


me 


reading, also playing 
ball 


getting home and 
playing vi th my 

friends 


J> No Utter Sow hard 

l try. N- 


can’ t walk, can* t go 
fast, sometimes I fall 


play 


I don' t care 


k. 1 like to be 
treated — 

o 


don' t know 


like a big boy 


nice 
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occupied with his handicap as in Experimental 124* When, how- 
ever, it is seen that fully a third of his responses have to do 
with a desire to play baseball or attend games, his preoccupation 
with his handicapping condition has to be viewed as normal in 
light of his extreme interest in sports and the societal attitude 
toward physical handicaps referred to in Experimental 124* 

It is significant that this child with a double handicap -- 
1) he is a foster child; 2) he has a physical handicap — should 
have a positive self-image* It is pertinent to indicate that in 
the study where the Self-Image instrument was given to children 
(normal) in foster care (see page 28 bonly a third of those chil- 
dren had positive self-image ratings* The foster family in this 
instance was rated as moderately facilitating* 

The boy *s responses to questions about his experiences in 
the community center in which his participation was rated positive 
by the group leader, confirm the self-image rating* For example, 
to the question: "What charges would you make in the Center? At 
the end of the first year of the demonstration, he replied: "More 
books with ideas of what to do* ,f And he was eager to return to 
the center, making sure of this by taking the card indicating that 
he would be permitted to return to the mailbox himself* His self- 
image rating starts out at the highest level but goes down slightly 
in the second and third self-image interviews* The only discerni- 
ble ohange in his situation is transfer to a regular class upon 
the recommendation of his first year teacher. In the second year 
of the demonstration he has two teachers, one of whom is described 
by the research interviewer who made the school visit as "im- 
patient, resentful of and lacking in understanding of the boy* n 
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This teacher considered the boy "troublesome , not working and 
taking advantage of his handicap ♦ and that he should be in a 
Health Class. 11 This is in contrast to the evaluation of his 
teacher in the first year who described him as "extremely bright 
and a leader with a wonderful personality who accepts his de- 
formity and disability with complete lack of self-consciousness." 
It was this teacher who felt he should not be in a Health Class 
as it was not "sufficiently stimulating to hire,, 11 The other 
teacher in the regular class, also new to the boy, felt that the 
change had "stimulated his interest in science, specifically 
electronics, and had given him self-assurance and had generally 
enriched him." The latter interest appears in the third inter- 
view, sente nee -completion. 

Whether he is concerned about the fact that he is still a 
foster child (i.e, has not been adopted) and, therefore, has a 
name that is different from that of the foster family, is not 
known. Does this suggest that it mighc be well to let this boy 
feel free to raise the question when he becomes concerned about 
it, and, instead help him to achieve his fullest potential through 
the best possible education and training? The writer raises the 
question bocause as a caseworker as well as a researcher, she 
wondered about this and her initial reaction was that this might 
be of some concern to the boy. Upon reflection, the v/riter de- 
cided at this time it v;as not. 

Contro l 317 

This is an 8-year old Puerto Rican girl with a diagnosis of 
Cerebral Palsy, She walks with a severe limp and her disability 
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Case Number* Experimental Control 



(questions 


Interview l 


Interview* II 


interview III 


1 

1 

If yog had three 
wishes, what would 
you wish for? 


Play baseball a lot. 
Ride a wheeler 


I was able to go to 
Center more than I did 
Meet a baseball player 
& get his autograph. 
See^ano th$r _Me t _came .. 


Get a road racing se 
, New baseball set 
New bicycle (larger) 


Vho w>uLd you most 
want to be like? 


An unhandicapped person 
can do more things, 
Geoffrey, play baseball 


(not asked) 


My brother (foster) 
married 


Vhat would you 
most like to be 
when you &row up? 


Lawyer 

Electrical engineer 


Gary (best friend). 

He r s bright, likes 
sports & spec, subject 


ElectricaL engineer 
in electronics 


What 2 things do 
you like most about 
yourself? 


(not asked) 


I am able to be like 
other children. Able 
to make regular class 


I know I can do ever} 
thing other children 
can 


Vh*t 2 things do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


Pm handicapped 
Can* t do some things 
other children can do 


Nothing 


How fn would you 
like to go in 
school? Vhy? 


If lawyer, law school 


College , 1 hear it’s 
fun. Helps get good 
education to be elec.e 


(not asked) 

ig* 


SENTENCE! COMPLETION 


Interview I 


Interview 11 


Interview III 


a. Most of alL, 

I want to 


play baseball much bett 


' r be like other children 
nonhandicapped 


work with electronics 


b* l would tike to 

forget the time 1-- 


lost 5 baseball games 


No reply 


hurt my finger on my 
bicycle 


c* If people would 
only 


le t me play more 
baseball games 


No reply 


No reply 


d« t know l could do 
anything if-- 


I was not handicapped 


I weren't handicapped 


I would try hard 


e* 1 could be happy 
If— 


I was not handicapped 


I did well in 
school 


I would win some more 
baseball games 


f. Other school 
chi ldren— - 


like to play games 
wi th me 


are like me 


help me a lot 


g. People vho have 
trouble walking-- 


I often play sitting 
down games 


have hope they can be 
better 


It doe sn* t matter (I 
have trouple walking, 
it doesn ' t bother me) 


h. 1 f I we ren* t held 
back by--- 


my handicap, I would 
like it very much 


my handicap, I'd be 
happy 


handicap, I would be 
happier 


l * l an worried 
about--- 


if I could only outdo 
my handicap 


nothing, really 


getting into Jr. High 
school 


). No natter how hard 
t try, l 


I keep losing baseball 
games 


can't win a baseball 
game 


can't win baseball 
games 


k, l like to be 
treated--- 
— 


like l am not 
handicapped 


the way I am now 


like other children 
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is rated as "moderate" and she attends a Health Class, 

She is the middle child of five children. Father is a 
machine operator with low-income* Mother reports that she forgets 
that the girl is handicapped and believes that the child also 
forgets] The child’s version is that she "can never forget" that 
she is handicapped* 

She omits answering many questions in the Self-Image Instru- 
ment in the first interview, particularly in the projective sen- 
tence-completion part, though she answered all but one question 
in Interview n and all of the questions in Interview III. 

Analysis of her responses suggests that she is concerned 
wl th la*k of privacy at home snd the population explosion in the 
family. This is reflected Indirectly in the lack of privacy in 
Interview III (Three wishes) and in Interview II in the fourth 
wish she adds; "No more babies," 

Her response to the question about education suggests an 
unusually negative relationship to school that would need to be 
examined as a problem area if the family and child came to the 
attention of a social agency. 

Another response -- this one in the sentence -completion part 
of the instrument •— that is atypical and indicative of a possible 
problem area in accepting discipline and limits is in Interview 
II, "i like to be treated my way ," and her earlier response in 
this interview, "please, no high school," This is confirmed in 
part by clues to a poor relationship with her mother and to 
teachers in school. 

This girlf tells you where her problem areas are in Inter- 
view II in sentence-completion "1 am worried about school 
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questionable , 

and my mother*" Her identification with adults is/ though she 
mentions adults/ this is not confirmed in other responses. Her 
wanting to be a teacher seems unrealistic in view of her attitude 
about school. See sentence-coupletion, Interview III. Her self- 
image was rated as ambivalent, i.e., containing some positive 
and some negative aspects with the third Self-image responses 
suggesting more negative than in the first two. 

What the self-image data suggest is chat she has little con- 
fidence in adults, confirmed by the superficial level of her 
communication. It would be important to help her to gain con- 
fidence sufficient to feel free to communicate on a deeper level. 
Her problems seem to be of long standing for prior to the 
beginning of the Childrens integration Study in 19&5# she had 
attended a segregated recreation camp and it was reported that she 
preferred to play by herself and did not readily participate in 
activities with other children, H^r teachers noted that she was 
a "follower" with respect to her classmates. All the adults who 
have had contact with her refer to her "hot temper". It is likely 
she had considerable anxiety that is manifested by her struggles 
to have "her way", or go it alone. 

It is significant that three of her siblings were interviewed 
in the student thesis concerning the non-handicappod siblings of 
the Integration Studyts handicapped children. All three were 
rated as having a positive self-image. This raises the question 
as to the meaning of the mother's belief that the girl forgets 
she haa a handicap. In a practice situation, it would still be 
important to establish confidence with the ±irl as a basis for 

sensitive communication. Minimal contact with the mother 

O 
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QUESTIONS 


Interview l 


Interview II 


Interview III 


If you had three 
wishes, what would 
you wish for? 


typewriter; to be a 
therapist to teach 
children; pizzas 


box of crayons 
sun glasses; had my 
own house; no more 
babies 


typewriter; my own 
room and closet, I 
don 1 t like anyone 
wearing my clothes 


Who would you no st 
want to be 1 Ike ? 


My aunt Anna 
my mother 


my mother; my father 


teacher 


What would you 
nost like to be 
when you grow up7 


a teacher 
a mother 


(not asked) 


Santa Claus 
Dick VanDyke 
(much lauehter) 


Vhat 2 things do 
you like most about 
yoirsel f ? 


(not asked) 


I don* t know 


can 1 t think of 
anything 


Vhat 2 things do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


I don 1 t know 


my clothes 


How far would you 
like to go In 
school? Why? 


I don 1 t know 


I don 1 t know - please, 
n# high school 


(not asked) 


SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Interview I 


Interview 11 


Interview III 


a. Host of all, 
l want to 


be a typist 


be a camper 


play 


b. 1 would like to 
forget the tine 


No reply 


bad 


went to school 


c. If people would 
only 


No reply 


No reply 


valch out 


d. 1 know 1 could do 
anything If— 


No reply 


I like 


wasn' t like this 


a. t could be happy 
If 


I had no braces on 


I want 


Pm not like this 


f. Other school 
children--- 


go to school 


like to work, paint 


play with me 


|. People who have 
trouble walking-- 


put braces on 


have to go in 
wheelchair 


can 1 1 jump 


h. If E wercn’ t he Id 
back by— 


no reply 


the teacher 


my father 


1. I m worried 
about--- 


Pm crippled 


the school and my 
mother 


my clothes when they 
shrink 


)• Ho Mtttr how hard 
t try, I — 


No reply 


can do better than 
tha t 


can walk 


k. t like to b« 
treated-- 


nice 


my way 


like a girl 
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can be developed after meaningful communication has been 
initiated with the girl* 

Control 324 

This is a 7-year old white boy with a diagnosis of cerebral 
palsy. He uses crutches and braces. He has some use of his hands 
but has difficulty in writing. His disability is rated as n severe,' ! 
He is in a Health Class*. 

This boy is the fourth of five sons. Father is a high school 
graduate and runs a T,V, store. Mother had some college courses 
and is an active volunteer in the community in childrens work 
in hospital and school and in a rehabilitation organization. This 
is a middle-income family. 

From the response to the Self-Image instrument, one gets the 
impression of an immature child. This is confirmed by responses 
in the third interview. This impression is supported by his 
ambivalence between wanting to be older to be able to do things 
older boys doj wanting to be like his baby brother, his in~ 
aU. lity to answer the question: "Whet two things do you like most 
about yourself .least ? :1 He is able to answer only the second 

part of the question only in the third interview, M Pleuty n . His 
responses to the sentence-completion par-;, in ell three interviews: 
I would like to forget the time I "was born 11 , suggests that his 
parents have some difficulty accepting a handicapped child, de- 
spite their involvement in rehabilitation volunteer work, clues 
are found in the family interviews which include evidence of over- 
protectiveness on the part of the mother. In addition, she re- 
acted to a series of agree-disagree statements with space for 



comments that were encouraged in family Interviews II and HI as 
if these were directed at her personally. The interviewer notes: 
"Mother was upset by some of the statements, notably the one re- 
garding school* She seems to find it hard to face the fact that 
he is not as bright as his brothers* During the first year of 
the demonstration a visual impairment was found that seriously 
affected his school work, in particular, his reading. By the time 
of the second Self-image Interview, he had made "remarkable and 
sudden progress," according to his teacher having learned to read 
and write* It is not surprising that the child should be ex- 
pressing troubled feelings mingled with some confusion in sentence 
completion: If people would only "help me;" in i; "leave me alone, 
in II; and "listen to me" in III, Additional confusion is re- 
flected in his response in sencence-ccripletion - I am worried 
about "my sons", "my baby," "school." The responses in Interviews 
I and I" . a probably comments he has heard his mother make. 

While the boy*s responses, in part, at least, suggest some 
concern and/or problem in school, this is not confirmed by re- 
ports from his teachers. His relationship with peers and with 
teachers was considered good. Moreover, in the second year it 
was reported that he got along extremely well with the other 
children who thought he was "pretty wonderful"# They had watched 
him grow from Just sitting there, to participation in everything. 
His enthusiasm for achieving was so great that he could f electrify 
the class, » He begun to read all of a sudden. Additional im- 
provement was noted in his relationship to his teacher* Whereas 
in former years (he had known the teacher before the Integration 
Study began) he had done everything to please , this year he made 
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Case Number: Experiner-tal^ Control 



QUESTIONS 


Interview I 


Interview II 


tntei view III 


If you had three 
wishes, what would 
you wish for? 


A new Irish mail 
(maid?); TV; radio 


I could walk; get a 
bicyclri; was 2Q and 
could drink 


myna bird; brother 
A big boys to stop 
hi t Ling me ; get rid 
or crutches 


Who would you cost 
want to be liKe? 


Peter (baby brother) 
my mother 


Steven drives a 
motor cycle 
Michael 


Steven 


Wh<* t would you 
most lLke to be 
vhrn you grow U P? 


bus driver 
fireman 


(not asked) 


actor (my mother 
says I’m one) 


Vhat 2 things 6z 
you like most about 
yourself? 


(not asked) 


No reply 


No reply 


Vhat 2 things do 
yo i like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


No reply 


plenty, tipping 
over 


How far would you 
like to go In 
school? Why? 


don ’ t know 


College 


(not asked) 


SfNTShCE COMPLETION 


Interview l 


Inte r v lew II 


Interview III 


a. Host of all, 

I want to 


jump 


play 


actor 


b. 1 vou! d 1 ike to 

forget the time !— 


was born 


was born 


was born 


u. 1! people vx> i Id 
ooly 


help me 


leave me alone 


listen to me 


d. 1 know I would do 
anything if — 


don ’ t know 


tried 


try 


e. I could be happy 
If- — 


I went to school 


I wanted to 


I didn’t go to school 


c. Other school 
children— 


ride on the bus 


play 


1 : ke me 


g, Propte who have 
trouble walking— 


ride on the bus 


use a wheelchair 


sad, like me 


h« If £ werer.' t held 
back by 


don 1 t know 


you 


feet, I would fal 1 


i. I n worried 
a boot 


my sons 


my baby 


school 


J. No natter how hard 
I try, l 


work anyway 


still get no help 


don’t know how to do 
it 


k. 1 like to be 
treat *d — 


normal 


human being 


Ni ce 
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QUESTION'S 


Interview I 


Interview II 


Interview III 


If ymi had three 
wishes, wh^t *>ould 
you wish for? 


A new Irish mail 
(maid?); TV; radio 


I could walk; get a 
bicycle; was 20 and 
could drink 


myna bird; brother 
& big boys to stop 
hitting me ; get rid 
or crutches 


Who would you most 
want to be like? 


Peter (baby brother) 
my mother 


Steven drives a 
motor cycle 
Michael 


Steven 


What would you 
most like to be 
when you up? 


bus driver 
fireman 


(not asked) 


actor (my mother 
says I'm one) 


What 2 things do 
you like most about 
youtse If? 


(no d asked) 


No reply 


No reply 


What 2 things do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


No reply 


plenty, tipping 
over 


How far would you 
like to go in 
school? Why? 


don* t know 


College 


(rot asked) 


SENTENCF COMPLETION 


Interview t 


Interview IL 


Interview III 


a. Host of all, 
l want to 


jump 


play 


actor 


b. 1 would Tike to 
1 forget the time I-- 


was born 


was born 


was born 


c, [f people would 
only 


help me 


leave me alone 


listen to me 


d. T know I could do 
anything If— 


don't knot? 


tried 


try 


«. 1 could be happy 
if—* 


I went to school 


I wanted to 


I didn't go to school 


f. Other school 
chi Idten — - 


ride on the bus 


play 


'like me 


g. People who bav<! 
trouble valkirg — 


ride on the bus 


use a wheelchair 


sad, like me 


h, If 1 weren't held 
Uck by — - 


don* t know 


you 


feet, I would fall 


i. t M worried 
ibo«t 


tny sons 


ny baby 


school 


j. Ho mahter how hard 
i try, I 


work anyway 


s til t pet no help 


don' t know* how to do 
it 


k. 1 like to be 
treated 


normal 


human being 


Nice 
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appropriate demands, and asserted himBel^V , 

The progress the boy made in school may account for the 
slight improvement in his self-image, which was assigned a middle 
rating in Interviews I and II, i.e., it included some positive 
and some negative aspects. On the basis of the third Self-Image 
Interview, the rating was positive. 

This leaves the parent and the child*s relationship to them 
as the problem area. It is significant that nowhere in the Self- 
Image data does the child mention his father. The family was rated 
as facilitating. £s indicated in earlier illustrations, even 
skilled social work i iterviewers were often "taken in" by middle- 
class parents. In all other respects, except for the mothers 
over-protectiveness and c oncern over his functioning in school, 
it was a facilitating home. 

In a practice situation, having the child»s self-image be- 
fore comprehensive assessment of the home and parental attitudes, 
and handling ^f a child are made, whether handicapped or non- 
handicapped, is of diagnostic importance leading to a more 
critics), examination of cnild-rearing practices and the meaning 
to the child In question of parental over-protectiveness. 



O 
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Experimental 131 

This is a black 9-year old boy. The diagnosis is post-polio 
(from age 2 %) » He wears a long-leg brace and walks wit! s limp. 
His disability is rated "severe," He attends a Health Class, 

This boy is the second youngest of five children living with 
their paternal grandparents. Mother's whereabouts are unknown. 
Father do?s not support the boy, but keeps in touch occasionally, 
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Grandparents act in all respects as the real parents* Grandmother 
is sensitive to the needs of this child* She commented in the 
first interview that he sometimes says nobody loves him and that 
the children wen*t pley with him because he has polio, ^ 

The data from the Self-Image Instrument in the first inter- 
view show lack of identification with any adult in or outside the 
family. The interviewer noted that he "blocks" in responding. 

The next time the question is asked, he names Robert Kennedy, 

Since grandmother is the real head of the household rather than 
the grandfather, and the father is seldom in the home, it is not 
surprising that He does not name a member of his family whom he 
wants to be like. 

Despite evidence of preoccupation with his handicap in the 
second and third interviews, he makes a good adjustment in school, 
having two different teachers in the first year, one of whom vtss 
" pre judiced" and labeled him 11 a dope n . The second teacher found 
him "very quiet 1 ,,* holding his own academically chough not work- 
ing as hard as he could," 

In the second year the class elected him vice -president and 
the new teacher thought he could function in a regular class* 

The self-image rating was positive in the first interview and 
showed further improvement in the other interview*. This improve- 



**It is the writers observation that because of past epidemics of 
poliomyelitis, non-handicapped children relieve that the disabling 
effects of polio and other physical handicaps are "catching" and, 
hence, avoid thGse children as playmates* This is based, in part, 
on a research essay that was written by a gradutte student about 
ciblings of physically handicapped children. 
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Case Number; Experimental 131 Control 



QUESTIONS 


Interview I 


Interview II 


Interview III 


If you had three 
wishes, vhac would 
you wish for? 


Toys. Work book in 
arithmetic. Wish I 
could do homework 


I could walk good; 
could play with other 
kids. Other kids 
not bad 


To get ri<l of handicap 
To play with other kids 
To be able to do all 
other kids can do 


Who would you most 
want to be like? 


No reply 


(not asked) 


Pobert Kennedy 


Vhat would you 
most like to jt 
when you grow up? 


Engineer 
Ball player 


A nice person 
President 


To work at a desk 


Vhat 2 things do 
you like most about 
yourself? 


(not asked) 


Way I play ball. 

I'm good and I like 
to do w^rk 


I make a lot of 
friends. Have a 
good personality 


Vhat 2 things do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


nothing 


7'hat I got polio; 
can't run or play with 
other kids 


How far would you 
Ifke to go in 
school? Vhy? 


College - good educa- 
tion so can get good 
lob 


College so can get 
job easy 


(Not asked) 


SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Interview I 


In terview 1 1 


Inte rvl ew 111 


a. Host of all, 
l want to 


play 


work 


Forget that I am a 
cripple 


h. I would 1 Ike to 

forgat 'he time I-- 


work 


was bad 


first caught polio 


c. If people would 
only 


play with me 


be kir.d 


that I was well 
like the others 


d. X know t could do 
anything if-- 


I try 


I try 


I didn' t h*ive polio 


e. I could be happy 
if— 


I do something 


I was not handicapped 


I was like other 
children 


f. Other school 
children 


work 


don f t like to work 


can run and jump 
bette~ than I could 


g, People who have 
trouble walking-- 


are handicapped 


Walk with crutches 


have polio t».o 


h. If I weren't held 
beck by 


people 


polio 


polio, I could do all 
things other children 
do 


1. 1 la worried 
ebou t 


that I will mt make 
test 


nothing 


I may get li 1 1 by an 
auto some day 


J. No matter how Ivvrd 
I try, I— - 


do it 


can't run 


will alwuys work hard 


k. I like to be 
treated 

* . 


nice 


kind 


right an! have good 
manners 
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ment had its parallel in the school situation and in the childis 
satisfaction with tha center program where he wa3 popular with 
the other children in his group. This is reflected in his re- 
sponse in the third interview to a direct self-image question, 
one that he had been unable to answer in the previous interview* 
What two things do you like moat about yourself ?... . least? ,T I 
make a lot of friends* I have a good personality/ 1 And to 

least, ... "that i got polio# That I can*t run or play with 
other kids/ 1 

The grandmother in her role as parents not just one -- 
is as yot unable to provide male identification for a sensitive 
boy who has apparently not known either his mother or father. It 
is all the more remarkable that his self-image should be positive 
and show improvement. 

If only the interview with the grandmother had been hold, 
it is more than likely that a social worker would have assumed 
that the child had far more, and more serious, problems than is 
the case. In this situation the Self-Image Instrument made possi- 
ble sensitive and meaningful communication that helped to provide 
evidence of strengths. This is a good illustration of the im- 
portance of hearing from the child before obtaining too much data 
concerning him from the adults in his milieu. 

Experime n tal 119 

This is a ten year old white girl with a diagnosis of 
congenital deformity resulting in her being pigeon toed. She 
has a problem with vision* For disability was rated as "moderate” . 
She attends a Hoalth Class* 



She has a twin brother and an older brother. Both parents 
nave had high school education. Pother is a construction worker. 
The family live in an attractively furnished modern 5^oom apart- 
ment in a middle-income suburban area. 

It is apparent from the self-image data that this girl is 
ambivalent toward growing up, some of which seems to be related 
to her nonphandicapped twin. Close examination of her responses 
indicate that she both warts to be an adolescent and also a baby. 
Her identification in the first interview is not with an adult; 
but one of her occupational goals is to be a nurse, to help other 
children. This suggests that she sees some positive in growing 
up. 

By the second interview she makes explicit her ambivalence* 
"Sometimes I wish I were grown up, or sometimes I wish I were a 
baby so my mother would pay more attention to me than my brother" 
(her twin). Also the superficiality of her educational goal re- 
flects her mother's goals foi her^ "to meet a nice young man and 
get married," 

This girl's responses to the projective part of the Self-image 
Instrument indicate that she is moving in the direction of wanting 
to grow up. For example, -- I like to be treated "like a grown 
girl". If people would only "treat me more grown up* My mother 
treats me like a two year old," I like to bo treated "between 
12 and 13 " -- her actual chronological age. 

There is evidence from the self-image data that the mother 
is over-protective. The girl makes no reference to her father. 

This is another illustration not merely fcf the impo^ance of but 
also the value of obtaining as much insight as possible into the 



Case Nurbeti Experimental 119 Control 



QUESTIONS 


Interview l 


Interview II 


Interview lit 


If you had three 
wishes* what would 
you wish for? 


Toy. An aide to clean 
the house. Baby girls 
i.n house - I love them 


That I was a queen. 
That I didn 1 t have to 
go to school. That I 

didn't have anything 
wrong with me 


A colored IV. To be 
Judy Robinson in Lost 
in Space. 3iggest 
house in world 


Who would you most 
want to be Like? 


My friend upstairs. 
My cousin - she’s a 
baby A I want to go 
bflev 1-n i-hp baby age 


Mother 
My friend 


Jane t C . , friend 
Marlin .Checkerly 


What would you 
inost like to be 
when you £tov up? 


Nurse, to help other 

children 

Kpcrp tarv 


(not asked) 


Nurse 


What 2 things do 
you like wo at about 
yoursol C ? 


(not asked) 


that I like to be 
friends. That I 
dive In the water 


I'm intelligent 


What 2 things do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


When I make mistakes & 
get mad. Wish I were 
grown up, or a baby 


I walk around at night 
A wake my brother 
Don' t like handicap 


How far would you 
like to to In 
school? Why? 


College - fun and you 
go to dances 


All the way up. To 
work in a store; get 
what you want free 


(not asked) 


SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Interview L 


Interview II 


Interview III 


a. Host of all* 

I want to — 


read 


be a stove worker 


grow 


b. I would like to 
forget the tltae I— 


was the naughtiest 


broke something in 
the house 


hurt my finger 


c. If people would 
only — 


bn good 


work harder so that 
our world Would be 
better 


treat me more grown up 
Mother treats me like 
a 2 year old 


d, I know l could do 
anything If — 


somebody helps me out 


I try 


I tried 


e « I could be happy 
if 


I had no problems 
with school 


I worked harder 


I help other people 


f. Other school 
chi Idren— - 


have morg problems 
than I do 


don’t have anything 
wrong with them A 


are not handicapped 


g. People who have 
trouble walking-- 


try their hardest 


try to do what other 
people do 


are handicapped 


h. If I weren't held 
back by--- 


spelling, I wguld 
leatn more things 


sometimes, my brother 


school work 


U I m worried 
about 


spelling mostly 
and brother and 
mother 


sometimes, school 


reading 


j. No utter how hard 
I try* 1— - 


lose 


can' t do 1 t 


sometimes can't do it 


k. I like Co b* 

o ‘ d ™ 


like a Frown girl 


good 


between 12 and 13 
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cfclldts view of his situation, involving parent-child relationships 
which provide clues to a diagnostic evaluation of parental child- 
rearing. 

Experimental 15 8 

This is a 7~year old white boy with a diagnosis of multiple 
congenital anomalies and club foot. He has fair ability in walk- 
ing; the disability was rated "mild". He attends a roguxar class. 
This boy is the youngest of three children, parents are 
col3.ege graduates. Father is a civil engineer. The family has 
middle -class status. 

This first interview was rated positive, though not at the 
highest level. The only clue to a possible area of concern is the 
absence of identification wijrh a member of his family in view of 
the fact that his other responses were not atypical of a child 
of his age and social status — either positive or negative. 

In the seoond interview, his only wish is: "to be a big boy," 
His identification is with one of his brothers, His responses to 
the. question: What two things do you like most »«, least about 
yourself, are of interest— the first is inappropriate -- and he 
does not answer to the second part. 

In the third interview his one wish is to have more friends. 

He wants to be a teacher when he grows up, BUT-- the next three 
questions are not answered at all. This lack of response was in- 
vrriably an indication of concern ond stress in some area. This 
la also reflected in the^ completion question: I would like to 

forget the time I "was born". Also, atypical and indicative of 
ambivalonce about growing up 1st I could be happy if 'I was young". 



Another item was; I am worried about "otfysr people who die. 11 

This is one of the few children in the Childrens Integration 
Study whose self-image dropped from o positive rating to the 
lowest rating* 

It was thought important to include here a few excerpt3 
without giving a complete set of responses — in order to point 
up the kind of insight that even very young children can provide 
under the stimulus of meaningful communication, In this s tudy 
it was insight into the world of the physically handicapped, 
frequently compounded by minority group problems and low cocio- 
economic status along with othor social handicaps. The first two 
fere illustrative of the need for awareness of what life is like in 
an urban ghetto for a black child who is physically handicapped, 

A« This is a LO-year old black boy whose diagnosis is post- 
polio (from age 7)* His left leg is affected, and tho disability 
was rated ”mild"» He is in regular class at school* 

At the beginning of the integration Study he was living with 
his parents and a younger brother in a two-room apartment with all 
members of the family sleeping in the living room. Since the 
father was unemployed, the family were receiving public assistance. 
By the end of the first year, the father had left the home. The 
family was facilitating* The boy»s self-image began o; a positive 
level, went down slightly after his father left homo and went up 
to the original positive level in the third interview* Although 
the boy did not indicate identification with either parent, his 
vocational identification is: engineer, teacher, and social worker 
O in the third interview, he wants to be like a man who is a 
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Ql' -TIONS 


Interv'ew I 


Interview II 


Interview III 


If you had tnree 
wishes, what would 
you wish f<r r ? 


train set 
Monopoly 

Do homework, go to 
park 


Be a big boy 


have eore friends 


Wr.o wouLd you most 
want to be like? 


Fernando {best friend) 
Brothers 


My brothers 


No reply 


What vou Id you 
most like to be 
when you grow up? 


Fireman 

Doctor 


(not asked) 


teacher 


Wnat 2 things do 
you Like most about, 
yourself? 


(not asked) 


Playing after ichool 


No reply 


What l thing? do 
you like least 
about yourself? 


(not asked) 


No reply 


No reply 


How far would you 
like to go in 
schooL? Why? 


College, learn a lot 


Finish college 




SENTENCE COMPLETION 


Interview I 


Interview tl 


Interview III 


d. Mgs t of a L 1 , 
t want to 


play games 


fireman 


be a teacher 


b. T would like to 
forget the time I-- 


nighttime 


was small 


born 


C, If people would 
only — 


like to go to the 
store 


be kind 


be kind 


d. I kt.ow I could do 
anything If-- 


I wen' to play in 
the park 


I was good 


it was easy 


t. 1 could be happy 
if-.- 


I play 


I was good in 
school 


I was young 


f. Other :hool 
child. *n— - 


like to read 


are happy 


like me 


f. People wh;, have 
trouble v» Iking-- 


go to the hospital 


are sad 


need a walking 
stick 


h« If I weren’t held 
back by--- 


my jacket 


my brother 


toe teacher 


l. 1 am worried 
•bout--- 


sleeping 


me 


other people who 
die 


]. Ho matter how hard 
I tty, I— 


I "rite" 


- work 


would be good 


k, I like to ba 
tieated — 

i 


candy 


a big boy 


pice 
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neighbor. 

Relevant responses from the Sentence Completion series are: 

Interview Ji I could be happy "if somebody 
makes jobs". 

After all, he lost his father primarily because the latter could 
not find work, Ir Interview II, he said he wants to be ’a work- 
man" indicating some identification with his father, in all thre 
intei'vJews, his responses reflect the atmosphere and pressures 
of ghetto life in Hew York, 



In torview I: if I weren't held back by 

" them big kids" , 

interview II: He likes most about himself that 

"I'm nice; and I never like to start fights", 

}]e does not say what he likes least about himself though his self 

image improved and was rated positive. 



Interview HI: if people would only 

"stop killing and robbing," 

If I weren't held back by "fighting", 

I am worried "when I have to start 
fighting." 




This boy is described by the community center personnel as 
creative, enthusiastic, cooperative, but confused at times, and 
relating well to both handicapped and non-handicapped children, " 
He was average in school, somewhat shy, got along well with 
peers and teacher, 

Without awareness of what it is like for a physically handi- 
capped boy to live in New York City's ghetto, especially if he is 
not interested in violence or anti-social behavior, a middle- 
class psychiatrlcally oriented social worker might interpret this 
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boy's responses as evidence o f psychological problems or instabi- 
lity^ rather than a reaction to his milieu. 



B. The fear of bigger and older boys, of naving to fight as 
part of a way of life recurs among Negro children in the Inte- 
gration Study, for example in this nine-year old Negro, whoce 
diagnosis is cerebral palsy, with the disability rated ac "mild", 
Bj is the third of four children. The family is supported by 
welfare, parents have been separated since this child is birth. 
Family is really the mother -- facilitating. This is reflected 
in the boy's self-image, positive to begin with, S°ing down in 
the third interview* He is "slow academically’ 1 in school but 
makes an excellent adjustment with classmates, and in the center. 
He likes most about himself fcha . get dressed myself, and can 
play baseball ; -- least -- "getting hurt; wher. somebody hit me 
with a stick", also least — "I don't like to fall a lot, — 

I don*t like to fight my friends." 

In the Sentence-Completion series, ho responds: 

Interview f : if people would only "stop fighting." (This 

was repeated in Interview III, 2 yearc later.) 

If I weren r t held back by "a boy'C, 

Interview Til: If I weren't held back by !, a policeman." 

Despite poor academic work in school, his educational goals 
are "college" so he can get a job, (He means ? job of dignity 
that will piovide adequate income.) 

From a framework of pathology and psychology and a slight 
knowledge of Vho family's living conditions and income, it would 
be easy for today's middle-class social workers (despi<3 in- 
‘Rising awareness of the impact of urban ghetto life) to assume 
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weakness where there was strength and the will not merely to 
survive, but to live peacefully and honorably* If thi3 situation 
cam9 to the attention of a social agency, it wo\Jld be imperative 
to support this boy's goals and not assume he was incapable of 
further education without providing him with the opportunity* 



C. The following is illustrative of the usefulness of the 
Self"lmage instrument if problems are to be discerned by parents 
and other adult:, in a child's environment before they become too 
serious. It is by means of sensitive communication with a minimum 
of structure that the child or adult «*- is free to express how 
he feels about people in his milieu, his satisfactions, dis- 
satisfactions, concerns, ft is not always easy for family members 
to observe changes that occur gradually but seem to take place 
suddenly. 



This is a ten-year old girl with a diagnosis of ataxia, 
secondary to probable cei’eballar atrophy of uncertain origin, 

She cannot walk ?»ong distances, J tho disability was rated 
"moderate". She attends regular class. 

She has a brother half her age. All of the family were born 
in the Middle East from which they fled as refugees, migrating 
to the U,S, in 1962, The father is employed as a bank clerk; 
mother worko part time as a typist. Their combined income is 
lower middle-olass, 

in the first eelf-image interview, the girl most wanis to 
be like her young brother, and father. She seoms to regard the 
former as her rivals "I wish my brother would lot me do whatever 
I want," This rivalry is confirmed by responses in the Sentence- 
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Completion series, notably, If I weren't held back by "my brother." 
This type of response was found to mean, "I have e prbblem with 

ii 

in Interview n, there are inappropriate responses: indi- 
cation that she has become concerned ever a number of problems; 
for example, she responds to the question "What two things do you 
like most about yourself? "The way I get mother to do things." 

In Interview III, in response to the same question, the interviewer 
adds to the "No response," child seemed embarrassed. In addition, 
she "hates school" where before she was making a good adjustment. 

Without any additional knowledge of the family situation as 
to what might be causing the change in the child's reactions, it 
can be assumed that being able to control her mother is anxiety 
producing. This is confirmed, in part, by her embarrassment at 
responding to what she liked most and her inability to indicate 
what she liked least about herself. These are among the * q igns 
of groat anxiety, with her embarrassment a clue or possibly even 
a call for help. 

Needless to say, her self-image went down. The mother seemed 
to be unaware of the rivalry between the two children. Thore is 
some evidence of a covert over-protectiveness on the part of the 
mother. 



D# The following illustrates the importance of a frame of 
reference in viewing problem situations with which social 

agencies are asked to help, or in which they are asked to inter- 
vene that emphasizes strength and , ae well as high- 



lighting the awareness children have of over-protectivenees on the 
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part of parents. 

This is an 11-yeer old white boy whose diagnosis is cerebral 
palsy. The left side is affected. He walks with a noticeable 
limp. The disability was rated T! miid n v* He is the younger of two 
boys in a family that is Xo''er middle-class by the father income 
but because they live in the houso of the paternal grandparents, 
the standard of living is somewhat higher. 

This boy was one of the few children in the Integration 
Study who geve this response: Tf I weren»t held back by "my 

mother being over-protective . 11 The interviewer notes that both 
mother and a paternal aunt were over-protective, adding: "mother 
has mede fc tragedy out of the boy*s handicap." The father is 
described as placing a high value on physical appearance and was 
"disappointed and bitter" at the child ! s handicap. 

Had the above information been obtained from the fam* 1> 
before an interview with the handicapped child involving the kind 
of communication facilitated by the Self-Image Instrument, it is 
likely that a social worker would be concerned about the effect . 
on the boy. It might have bean cc^umed that this would be re- 
flected in his self-image, which would then be rated negative. 
Examination of the three interviews provide striking evidence of 
a self-image that is one of the most positive and one that in- 
cludes unusually perceptive responses. 

How to account for the boy»s positive self-irrage, recognizing 
the role that parents play in the self-image of children in the 
6-12 age group? 

The boy»a school and center experienc© were positive, and 
among the extended family, he sought and found support to compen- 
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sate for the above over-protectiveness. Also, the fathers "dis- 
appointment and bitterness" may have lessened in response to the 
bey is achievements * 

For example, ther* is evidence in the family interview that 

his 

the boy is able to explain to his f ather/resentment when his 
mother dees net let him do things he knows he can do. Also, 
the grandparents and other extended family provide the boy with 
warmth and attention* And, most important, the Center which the 
boy attended had parent groups and the interviewer reports that the 
"mother changed a lot through her attendance at the Parent Group 
sessions*" 

This kind of verification is more readily done and on a moro 
constructive basis in a social work situation after the child, as 
in this illustration, has provided essential clues* 

The references and recommendations to be drawn from this 
illustration are: 

the importance of recognizing the potential of adults 
os well as of children; 

the need to bring up to date the diagnostic evaluations; 

the necessity of recognizing the fact that children seek 
support for growth wherever they can* This need not 
necessarily come from biological parents, though in this 
instance, parents were involved in stimulating the child's 
growth* 
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1) 

2) 

and 3) 
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CONCLUSION 



The use of the Self-Image Instrument in the Children's inte- 
gration Study was for research purposes. Y/hen initiated at the 
beginning of the study, the objective was simply to obtain as 
significant and reliable data as possible from the children in 
the testing of the two major hypotheses. The illustrations of 
the responses by the study children whon the Instrument was used 
to facilitate meaningful and sensitive communication nave primary 
applicability to social work practice r.s follows: 

1) to show thsfr young children can communicate frankly 
directly through their responses; 

2) to show that children can communicate indirectly and 
meaningfully through no response or inappropriate re- ^ 
sponses to Questions that are disturbing or difficult; 

3) to provide evidence that in this self-evaluative communi- 
cation, the child also points up areas of concern and 
problems ; 

4) to suggest that for practice it is important that what 
the child tell 3 by neana of the Instrument be obtained 
before tco much credence is attached to parents' pre- 
sentation of the child's problem, whether that bo in 
schoo}., at home, or in other areas of his functioning. 

It should be noted, as well, that the instrument can be used 
in a wide variety of situations that come to the attention of 
social agencies and that it can be used w'th additions and mcdif'i* 
cations as was seen in the last two Master's theses discussed, 
the 3 tudy of the self-image of non-handicapped siblings of the 
Integration study population; and the study of the self-image of 
children in foster care. 

The Question arises: Are there special requirements for the 

use of the Self-Image instrument? Yes and no. What is required 



^Thls occurred most frequently in instances where children had a 
negative self-image. 
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is essentially little different from skilled interviewing in 
sensitive areas with a variety of children* and the following: 

1 , The absence of any prejudicial attitude, 

2, Confidence that the child (or adult) can provide 
significant self -evaluative data irrespective of 
his education and/or social class. Frequently, 
inability to communicate is assumed before any 
effort is made to establish a basis for communi- 
cation, 

3* It is of prime importance that the interviewer have 
a high degree of tolerance for silence or hesitancy 
on the part of the interviewee so that he does not 
feel pressured to answer before he is ready, 

l*, Another requirement is awareness that except for the 
minimal structure provided by the instrument, the 
interview should bo non-directive. 

The social worker should not focus on problems.-- real 
problems, to be sure — but ones for which a child bears little 
or no responsibility. Emphasis on the physical handicap in the 
case of the Children^ Integration Study with its societal con- 
sequences; or in the case of children in foster care, emphasis 
on the social handicap — these make the child feel accountable, 
even bad. Under these circumstances, he is not likely to indi- 
cate how he really feels. In short, an emphasis on problems 
and pathology tends to cut off communication, 

5, The interviewer must have understanding of/fcnd sensi- 
tivity to all kinds of people with whom one may have 
had little or no prior contact, together with sensiti- 
vity to the non-verbal communication that occurs in all 
interviewing, sometimes negating the verbal communi- 
cation , 

Lack of awareness of the meaning of non-verbal communication 
iu one of the ways in which prejudicial attitudes are perpetuated. 

The writer believes that the kind of communication presented 

and illuutratod is all the more important in light of the lack of 
r»A.qnnrch as to the effects of television on children. Sensitive 
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communication with children has never seemed more important than 
at this time when there is no opportunity to correct the distorted 
impression they may be receiving. There are many settings where 
the Self-Image Instrument would be a useful diagnostic tool -- 
with or without additions and modifications applicable to the 
particular service- - * any setting in fact ( whoro understanding 
of the individual in a pre-requisite to planning treatment or 
programs. Such a list might include: family and child cai-e 

agencies; child guidance and psychiatric clinics; hospital and 
rehabilitation centers, school social work departments. 



person can do. In this regard one final word must be stresse>-'; 
it is essential, whether using the Instrument with children or 
adults, to place emphasis not on weakness but on strength; not 
on pathology but on health. 



It is important 




from the communication what the 
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